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PREFACE. 



This little collection of papers, written at dif- 
ferent times, is printed id compliance with the 
wishes of several friends who knew something 
of them, and desired to possess them in a per- 
manent form. They make no pretence to ex- 
pound any special theory. One central thought, 
however, runs through them, and that is "how 
not only the just, but also the unjust walk by 
faith." Philosophy as the study of the pre- 
supposition of science is of vital importance 
in these days. In England, and especially in 
the Church of England, it is curiously neg- 
lected. If these stray papers should suggest 
to any one how valuable a position is sacrificed 
in the neglect of philosophy, they will not have 
been printed in vain. 

Cross Stonb Vicarage, 
November 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 



A STUDENT of philosophy ought to feel at home 
when he comes to speak to the members of a 
literary and philosophical society. But a glance 
at the syllabus of subjects provided for the edi- 
fication of the members during the session 
rather shakes one's confidence in this respect. 
In England, at least, it were almost a miracle 
if (at a so-called literary and philosophical 
society) one could discover in a list of some 
dozen lectures, forming a winter's course, a 
single one devoted to philosophy. Perhaps the 
reason of this may not be hard to find. They 
may have been tried and " found wanting " in 
respect of general interest ; for it is to be re- 
gretted that thinkers in this department seem 
as a rule utterly incapable of making their 
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4 Studies in Philosophy, 

^Cii^i^*jtt fqffOik plain English, and the oonse- 
qtumf^e i» that most people, after a hnrried 
glatiiC^ into the matter — ^which is all this bust- 
ling age can afford to give to any subject — 
throw it a^ide^ and are ready to indorse the 
word« written by a friend of old on the front 
jj^age of a philosophical treatise — 

** If there thonld be another flood. 
Hither for refdge fly ; 
If all the world should be sabmerged, 
Thif book will still be dry / " 

Tlie object of my talk with you to-night is to 
introduce you to Kant and his problem. Kant 
is to the modem world of thought precisely 
what Socrates was to the ancient world. I 
fear, however, you wiU hear little of the philo- 
sopher of Konigsberg himself. It is his prob- 
lem that I mean to make clear to you, and I 
shall venture to indulge in a rather big retro- 
spect. In this way alone can we be sure of 
understanding each other; and if you do not 
go away any wiser on the matter of Kant's 
own work, you will at least be in a fair posi- 
tion for taking down from your bookcase the 
'Critique* and beginning the study for your- 
aolvos, 1 need not remind you that in Eng- 
land wo manage to confuse the words philo- 
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The Study of Philosophy. 5 

sophy and science, until we have made them 
almost synonymous. Our rough-and-ready 
way of speaking of all manner of scientific 
instruments as philosophical instruments, and 
grouping all kinds of professonal knowledge 
under the head of "philosophical," has ex- 
cited much ridicule and contempt for us in 
the minds of our German friends, and also 
amongst our relations in Scotland. It will be 
well, therefore, at once to distinguish between 
philosophy proper and the various special 
sciences with which it is thus confounded. 
Philosophy, as defined by Aristotle, is the sci- 
ence of sciences. Now what is meant by this 
definition is just this: in all the separate 
sciences — geology, physiology, psychology, &c. 
— ^there are certain things taken for granted, 
certain big presuppositions assumed. Some 
of these and their significance we shall take a 
glance at in a later period of this lecture. But 
the professors of these different sciences pick 
up their material, and, with tools also provided 
for them, set to work classifying, labelling, and 
turning to useful account the knowledge thus 
gained. The philosopher ventures to call at- 
tention to the presuppositions, to the things 
taken for granted; and though his questions 
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6 Studies in Philosophy. 

are not listened to with much patience, yet 
he persists in asking; for he sees that unless 
the meaning of all these be understood, science 
can make no pretence to an explanation of any- 
thing big or little. Thus, to take an example 
near at hand, this table provides all we need 
to ask as a starting-point for a philosophical 
discussion. "We qan call in our specialists, who 
will tell us the kind of wood of which it is 
made, whence it comes, its uses, properties ; or 
we can talk about its size, durability, and the 
like, and then we shall feel inclined to pass 
it. All that is to be said about it is said. But 
just at this point our philosopher ventures to 
make a suggestion which rudely disturbs our 
conclusion. Whilst admitting the value in 
the practical interest of all the labels you have 
afi&xed to the table, he thinks that no help has 
as yet been given to the right understanding 
of what the table is. At first you will be in- 
clined to treat this with good-humoured tol-: 
erance, and proceed to talk about something 
which has a certain shape, colour, &c. ; but 
your patience gets soon exhausted when he 
suggests the well-known truth that colour and 
the like exist only in the mind perceiving, 
and when he sticks to his former question 
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The Study of Philosophy, 7 

about the meaning of the " something " which 
has shape, weight, &c. You are constantly 
using two little words — "it" and "is." Now 
the question really is this : What do you under- 
stand by " it " and " is " ? " Bother ! such un- 
practical nonsense ! " you say, and put on your 
hat and leave the room. " I daresay it is wm- 
serisey' says the philosopher, as he too walks 
away. And so, having dismissed the talkers, 
we can by this time come to a fair conclusion 
as to what philosophy means. A philosopher 
is a man who is not content with the Iftzy 
habits of thought which satisfy most men. 
He will not take things for granted. He will, 
by persistent questions, push things back as 
far as he can. In this way he aims at a 
satisfactory solution of the problems concerning 
the meaning and essence of things. And not 
only with reference to the matter with which 
the special scientist works, but with reference 
to the "tools" he uses, does philosophy find 
a sphere for her exercise. The scientist talks 
of law and the like, and proceeds by methods 
of induction and deduction to the statement 
of his results. The philosopher asks what is 
meant by law and force and the like; he in 
his turn seeks the vindication of the methods 
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8 Studies in Philosophy^ 

which the scientist trusts. In this way he 
will try to rescue the mind from many per- 
plexities in which we might find ourselves 
involved. And even though aifter his anxious 
search he may come back without the rich and 
complete results which youthful philosophic 
ardour might anticipate, still his work has 
always a deep significance. If at the ultimate 
point to which he may get he yet finds this 
and that for which the " reason why " cannot 
be adduced, certain surds which he cannot 
rationalise, he must needs conclude that the 
unjust as well as the just must walk by faith. 
Yet this much, at least, he will have done — he 
will have placed the faith upon a sounder and 
surer basis. It will no longer be the blind 
faith which deserves no other name than 
"stupidity," but one firm and safe, in which 
"a man who is a man may find rest for his 
soul." 

There are three great divisions of ordinary 
scientific investigation, to be distinguished by 
that to which inquiry is directed. Thus we have 
the sciences concerned with the world in which 
we live ; then we have psychology, dealing with 
the phenomena of the mind of man ; and lastly, 
theology, as concerned with God. A parson 
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The Study of Philosophy. 9 

may be excused throwing in here a remark in 
his own special interest. Theology is a science 
like any other. There is, no doubt, a big ques- 
tion in relation to its presuppositions and their 
validity. On the surface, at least, it may seem 
that the presuppositions of theology are larger 
than those of many of the other sciences. 
Apart from what it takes for granted in start- 
ing, its method should satisfy the most accurate 
scientist. As to its data, which are accepted 
as given (revealed), the investigation there 
passes into the sphere of philosophy. It is 
quite true that that with which theology deals 
is not what the eye can see or the hands handle. 
But this to a careful thinker will not appear a 
very formidable matter. To use a rough analogy, 
it is much in this sphere as in magnetism. We 
cannot detect magnetism by any sense : we need 
to translate it into motion first. And in like 
manner, when we see that even the deepest so- 
called truths of religion, however far off they 
may seem, are yet translatable into conduct, we 
shall feel less inclined to proceed to an a priori 
denial of their place in the scientific category. 

But returning from this digression, there are, 
we say, the wofld, man, God — these three, con- 
cerning which investigation may proceed, and 
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which give scope for appropriate sciences. But 
what in respect of each of these are the ques- 
tions which philosophy at once forces upon our 
attention ? In reply, we find that the problems 
take a threefold form. In the first place, we 
may inquire into the trustworthiness and amount 
of knowledge which man may have in respect of 
any one of these objects. Are there certain limi- 
tations to human knowledge which it is hope- 
less to expect to transcend ? Is there, even in 
our simplest judgments, such a possibility of 
error that certainty can never be arrived at, so 
that every step which we take forward is but 
a blind leap in the dark ? Or again, we may 
occupy ourselves with the question of exist- 
ence. What does this, as apart from phenom- 
enal appearance, with which we are familiar, 
really imply? The existence of this or that, 
say of an outside real world, we assume as the 
ground of every action of our daily lives. On 
what is this assumption grounded ? is it justi- 
fiable ? Putting aside all our acquired percep- 
tions, 'the growth of which we are made famil- 
iar with by psychology, what is that " reality," 
which somehow is the occasion of our sensuous 
experience? Or, once again, \fe can seek to 
know the " why " of aU things. Here obvious- 
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The Study of Philosophy, 1 1 

ly we enter upon the domain of morals. But 
still philosophy has her questions to ask here 
beyond the generalisations of what we call 
moral science. Why is existence manifested 
as it is ? Is there, in all we know, a purpose 
to be traced, or is all chaos ? 

Such are some of the questions which philos- 
ophy opens out to the student, and concerning 
which she has somewhat of an answer to give. 
Those who have sat at her feet in only a half- 
hearted manner, have complained that her re- 
plies were barren. Some have turned away, 
and sought in the statements of dogmatic sys- 
tems that solution which they have failed to 
find in philosophy. But such an escape is not 
open to the man in earnest Dogmatic sys- 
tems of religion are only the orderly arrange- 
ment of given facts. In this way they become 
material for philosophy, whose province it is to 
inquire what the meaning of a " fact " really is. 
If such an investigation shall seem to you worth 
the pursuit, then you may at this point take up 
the history of philosophy, and see what glimpses 
of truth men of days gone by have attained. 

It were time now that we got Kant and his 
problem into 'view. Kant was essentially a 
constructor of a philosophic system of know- 
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1 2 Studies in Philosophy. 

ledge and morals. The need for his efforts was 
occasioned by the efiforts in the opposite direc- 
tion, known as the scepticism of David Hume. 
Philosophic scepticism furnished Kant with his 
problem, and so bur business must be at once 
to get this scepticism into view. 

The sceptical tendency is the natural recoil 
from the dogmatism which inevitably follows 
all great constructive efiforts. Hence in history 
\. every era of /actiye^.philosophic activity has been 

followed by a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. The early efiforts at philosophy of the 
Ionics, the Pythagoreans, and the Eleatics were 
succeeded by the period of the Sophists , with 
their cardinal doctrine that " Man isjhe roaas- 
ure of all things," which, when interpreted, 
means that any one man's opinion is as good as 
another's, and that what appears true to a man 
is true to him, whilst the opposite opinion may 
be equally true to another — in short, that any 
J objective fixed standard of truth was not for 
I man. Socrates commenced a movement in the 
opposite direction again. Whilst unable to op- 
pose the Sophistic doctrine in other respects, he 
yet held that certainty was attainable in the 
region of morals : there at least we have a posi- 
tive distinction between right and wrong. Plato 
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The Study of Philosophy. 1 3 

and Aristotle carried out the same principle, 
and with them we have constructive philosophy 
in its highest development. Their work, how- 
ever, had its reaction in the efiforts of the Pyr- 
rhonists and Sceptics of the Academy. The con- 
clusion to which their thinking seemed to bring 
them was, that certain knowledge about any- 
thing was impossible. In the consequent state 
of indecision, or suspense of judgment, the true 
temper for the wise man was to be found. 
From this standpoint he could view men and 
things with absolute calmness, unruffled by 
passion or desire. Coming to a later period, 
we have the scepticism of Montaigne, and then 
of Descartes, as the reaction from the dogma- 
tism of the middle ages. Descartes stands in | , 
philosophy pretty much for wTiat Bacon stands i 
in ordinary investigation. He introduced a 
new method. He reflected that there was 
hardly an opinion so absurd but that it had ; 
been held fast enough by some one. He thought 
it necessary to put aside all his accepted beliefs, 
and start afresh, without presupposition of any 
kind. In seeking for some sure ground on 
which to build, he thought he found it in the 
principle, " Cogito, ergo sum," which furnished 
him with material with which to start, and also 
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a criterion with which to measure any other 
beliefs claiming acceptance. Only that shall 
be accepted as valid which comes home to me 
with the same force, only that which I perceive 
as clearly, as the fact of my own existence. 
Thus there was a double movement in Des- 
cartes — first sceptical, then constructive. His 
successors, the Cartesians, as they are called, 
culminated in John Locke, whose ' Essay on 
the Human Understanding ' is one of the com- 
monest books upon our shelves, though I fear 
not so commonly read. It is at this point that 
we require to take up our story with more de- 
tail. Kant presupposes Hume ; Humejeresup- 
poses Berkeley j and Berkeley Locke. 

Before taking up the thread of our story, it 
may be well to say that the true significance of 
the sceptical temper is not always recognised. 
Strong in our own cl^erished beliefs, we are 
impatient of anything which would even seem 
to call them into question. But we need at all 
times to remember that the^sceptical temper, 
when it has been in earnest, and undertaken in 
order that knowledge may rest, on a surer basis, 
has done much for the progress of thought. In 
exposing the weaknesses of dogmatic systems, 
the doubtful validity of this and that of their 
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presuppositions, it has done, much to compel 
men to seek more solid foundations on which 
to build. It has proved itself a useful weapon 
for slaying the old giant Superstition, who, . 
however, has a wonderful way of coming to I 
life again in all manner of different guises ; and 
inasmuch as philosophical scepticism is the in- 
veterate foe of lazy habits of thought and half- 
cherished beliefs, it has done a useful work in 
stimulating men in the exercise of their reason- 
ing powers. 

Now, beginning with Locke, we find him f 
building up a theory of knowledge in an easy ^ 
fashion. He first of all clears the mind of 
innate ideas. He says that in experience, as a 
matter of fact, we do not find that lazy people 
are provided with knowledge ready made ; and 
he considers the mind of a child like a piece of 
blank paper, ready for tjie finger of experience 
to write upon, or an empty cabinet, in which 
he shall store up his facts as they are supplied 
to him. His view of how the writing or storing 
up is accomplished is simple if nothing else. 
Somet Mncf s omehow affects our senses, and of 
such the mind duly receives an impression. 
Of this impression the mind retains an idea. 
These simple ideas it combines into ideas more 
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I complex, just as a child combines letters into 
[ words — and in this way you have a representa- 
tion of the genesis of knowledge. All that the 
mind really has is its own ideas thus obtained. 
But stated in this way it will appear to you, 
as it did to Bishop Berkeley, that in this case an 
outside world had a very undignified part to 
play! it was only a something unknown w^ch 
occasioned sensations in us, and so provided the 
mind with its original furniture of simple ideas 
of which our knowledge was hereafter to be 
compounded. If this were all it had to per- 
form, surely one might be pardoned for doubt- 
ing its existence altogether. Anyhow, it would 
seem a curiously big and complicated contriv- 
I ance for doing so little. We shall not, there- 
fore, be surprised to find that Locke's successor 
in the philosophic train is very busy with this 
monstrosity of a sormffiing. Indeed the way 
\had been prepared for Berkeley by Locke's 
emphatic recognition of the distinction between 
the secondary and primary qualities of matter. 
This distinction has had a forward place in 
almost all philosophical systems till just lately. 
Nowadays we think of it as a big bogy which 
won't trouble our peace again. But Locke, and 
all others of his day, thought they could draw 
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a distinction and a useful one, and here it is. 
When I speak of the secon dary qu alities of a 
thing, say this orange, I do not mean something 
actually there stv/ilc in the orange as it were, 
— I mean rather certain sensations of my own, 
which are in me and for me, and not in the 
orange at all; though^of course the orange 
may be the cause (somehow or other) of their 
rise in me. Amongst these qualities are colour, 
taste, temger§jiure, and the like. But primary 
qualities, on the other hand, are stuck absolute 
ly and fixedly into the orange. Such are ex- 
tension, shape, solidity. Secondary qualities, 
says Locke, are only in the mind; but the 
primary qualities, they are there sure enough, 
everlastingly certain in things. And indeed it 
would be awkward if it were not so. For the 
"something" outside of us, which we called 
substance or "matter," has no existence even 
for thought but as a skeleton on which to hang 
these " qualities." And if any one should ven- 
ture to leave out this skeleton, you would have 
nothing to hang the material world upon, and 
nothing either to impress the sense so as to give 
rise to sensation and thenceforth to knowledge. 
But though such a step threatened collapse to 
the whole structure. Bishop Berkeley in all 
B 
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seriousness proceeds to attempt it. He pro- 
pounds a new theory of vision, which is undis- 
turbed in the main by more recent investigation, 
and which, apart from all other value, affords 
charmingj^eading to the student. The conclu- 
sion to which Berkeley leads us is just this, 
I that the primary no less than the secondary 
/ quaKties are in and for the mind. And as to 
the " skeleton," Berkeley finds no difi&culty in 
getting rid of that. Its function was destroyed, 
and then the Bishop with grim humour shows 
that its existence is a contradictory useless 
fancy. " Substance " thus dismissed, one feels 
at first inclined to make merry with the thought 
that "things" have got never a leg to stand 
upon, and that the whole of one's conscious 
experience is a dream. But Berkeley will not 
leave us sporting in fancy-land. What he has 
just knocked on the head under the name of 
"substance," he proceeds reverently to bring 
back again as " God." The world of experience 
is not a chaos; it is an orderly arrangement. 
What exists is God, finitfrepirits, and thoughts. 
Every object, so called, in our experience is but 
I the binding together of several thoughts. Our 
orange that we were talking about is but the 
sum of certain ideas of taste, colour, shape, and 
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so on. That which holds these ideas together 
is not an imaginary crass " substance," but it is 
God. What we call sensations are, as it were, \ 
only the language by which God speaks to us. / 
Thus our mind becomes stored with ideas | 
which flow from the Eternal source. What we 
call the law, the order, the beauty of the uni- j 
verse, is but the transparent robe of the Divine. 
In this way Berkeley thought he had a ready 
weapon for destroying all scepticism. If there 
is no " matter," materialism is rather fast where 
to begin. [In my essay on subjective ideal- 
ism I have dealt with Berkeley's position and 
value at some length, to which I may venture 
to refer the reader who wishes a more detailed 
exposition.] 

At this point we come to Hume, who is 
the last link in the chain to connect all that 
has been said to Kant. Hume, sometimes so 
teasing, sometimes so outspoken, one hardly 
knows when he is in earnest. Berkeley's 
system, he says, admits of no answer, and 
produces no conviction. So, he would say, 
external things are there for what they are 
worth. But whilst he has no interest in kill- 
ing a dead horse, he yet gives the argument 
an unexpected and perhaps playful turn by 
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showing that Berkeley's finite spirit (the in- 
dividual ego) is much in tKe'same case with 
the material substance, the notion of which 
Berkeley has so carefully exploded. But this 
need not detain us, as it is omitted in his 
later editions, and has no bearing upon his 
work in general. We shall be quite safe in 
speaking of Hume as the father of modern 
agnosticism. Beyond the theory of develop- 
ment tEere is nothing in the teaching of the 
recent followers of this school which shows 
any advance upon the philosophical position 

of TTirrpe- JTj^. theory runs something like 

this: In some way or other, how God only 
knows, we receive through our senses impres- 
sions. Of these impressions the mind retains 
a copy, which we may call an idea. These 
ideas, recalled by memory, give rise to new 
impressions, which again are stored up as fresh 
ideas. These ^as cluster together by what 
we call laws of association, ^ow such a the- 
ory will provide a ready way of testing the 
worth of any idea a man may have. Every 
idea came from impressions, and, upon analysis, 
to impressions must every idea return. If, 
therefore, I meet with an idea for which no 
impression can be produced, my best plan will 
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be to discard it as a delusion. Every fraction . 
of our knowledge must in this way be convert- I 
ible into its original elements, the impressions j 
of which it is the result, just as a cheque can \ 
be converted into cash, failure in either case | 
exposing a fraud. Now conspicuous amongst 
commonly received ideas was the notion of 
" power," especially in the supposed necessary 1 
connection of a cause with its effect. When- 
ever we concentrate attention upon any 
"effect," we at once assume a cause ade- 
quate for its production and a necessary 
connection between the two. Things which 
are thus bound together are so linked that 
we cannot conceive this not to follow that. 
Now it is this idea of necessary connection 
that Hume fastens upon, and asks whence it 
came. He can see that it is the assumption j 
of this which binds experience together as a / 
whole, and gives it its meaning; but at the 
same time he feels it awkward that that upon / 
which experience as experience shall depend < ,i , , /-- 
for its existence has to be gathered from ex- ^ 

perience itself. And so sv^ay he goes to his 
banker, and presents his cheque, which is re- 
turned with the words, "No account." Here 
is the commonly received idea of necessary 
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connection between a cause and its effect by 
which we assume power in the cause to pro- 
duce the effect. I want to turn this into the 
original impressions from which it has arisen, 
and lo, I fail to find them! What I find is 

' that events are conjoined ; what I cannot find 

^is that they are connected.- I can see very 
well that this has followed that times with- 

j out number, but I cannot see any reason why 
it should do so again. Any amount of ex- 

'amples of "has been" added up give you 
merely " has been " ; they can't make in their 
sum a "must be." 

Take any effect you like and you will find 
that before experience of its following what 
n j you call its cause, any other effect might with 
^ equal reason have been expected. After we 
have seen things conjoined — this following 
that — we come, to expect the same again, but 
I rational ground for the expectation there is 
\ none. C ustom somehow develops a kind of 
instinct in us, though when you speak of it 
as instinct you will not be so foolish as to 
think that by namipg it you have explained 
it. It is quite true that we distinguish be- 
tween good and bad guesses (induction) as to 
the future. All the crows I have seen have 
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been black ones ; every time I put my hands 
to the fire I feel the warmth — in each case I 
have the same amount of experience as my 
guide, and though we regard the latter as 
affording surer ground for future expectation 
than the former, yet as a matter of fact both 
are equally good or bad, both rest on this 
same unreasoning custom-induced instinct. In 
contemplating what has been you are pretty 
safe, but any step from thence to what will 
be is a mere leap in the dark. Probability 
is thus the guide and only guide of lileT tro- 
baBHity may be strong, and' afford science a 
sphere in which to work, but at the bottom 
it is only upon this shaky foundation that 
your structure is based. The just and the un- 
just, if they walk at all, must walk in faith. 
No .man shall hereafter trouble me with his 
dogmatic assertions. When either in science 
or theology he tells me he is sure this miLst 
be, I ask for the rational ground of the 
must, and so put them to flight. The point 
then is, are effects post hoc or propter hoc? 
I say all are post hoc, do you say some post 
hoc is propter hod Well then, here is my 
problem, "How dojyou propterise my post?" 
[Maguire]. That is the problem oi Hume ; 
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^ u ^A and that is the problem of all modem agnos- 
' ' -/ I ticism. If you feel any interest in the sub- 
ject thus opened out for you, you are in the 
right position now to pull down Kant from 
your bookshelf and open to his * Critique of 
Pure Eeason/ where you will find material 
for bursting the chains by which Hume and 
agnosticism would 'bind us from ever ap- 
proaching to certainty, or finding rest for our 
souls. 
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* Our little syatema have their day 
They have their day and cease to he ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thon, Lord, art more than they." 
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It has been well remarked that every man is The two 
born jt Plato nist or an Aristotelian. Through- thought in 
out the whole history of mankind the cleft by ^^^^^^^y* 
which men are separated into two great classes 
is always readily discernible. On the one hand \ 
we have those in whom the intellectua;l, ration- / 
alistic type of thought prevails ; on the other, / 
those in whom the imaginative or mystical 
element predominates. Thus, amongst the 
early Greeks, there were the Doric and Ionic 
schools; amongst the Jews, Pharisees and 
Sadducees; amongst the Eomans, Stoics and 
Epicureans; amongst the early Christians, 
Gnostics and Ebionites; in the Middle Ages, 
Realists and Nominalists ; at the Reformation, 
Puritans and Ultramontanes ; ' and in modern 
politics, Conservatives and Liberals. These • 
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different pairs of names may be taken as fairly- 
representative of the different standpoints from 
which men have viewed some of the great 
questions of their day, according as the logic al 
or imaginative element in their minds has had 
the supremacy, 
andinphu- In the region of philosophy it might there- 
fore be expected, from the nature of its subject- 
matter, that this division would be most ob- 
vious and significant. And, indeed, so it is. 
For, whichever of the special aspects^ of the 
philosophical problem is taken with reference 
to which the past and present thinkers in the 
philosophic world are to be classified, it will 
soon be found convenient at least to arrange 

1 The problem of philosophy takes a threefold aspect. 
, Sometimes it bears upon (a) the amount and validity of 
I human knowledge : it asks, ** What can I know ?" May I 
ever feel absolutely certain of this or that on grounds of 
reason ? or must the possibility of error dog my footsteps in 
every seeming advance in knowledge? Again, (6) it en- 
deavours to fix a meaning to such terms as exisUmM and 
heiivg. What do these ultimately imply ? We speak of this 
or that as '* a matter of fact, " and generally consider that the 
last thing has been said of them that can be. The farther 
examination into the meaning of ** reality '* in this reference 
is called the problem of ontology. Once more, (c) it asks. 
What ought I to do, and what may I hope ? Is there such 
purpose manifested *in existence as to settle the question 
whether life were worth the having ? Here we enter upon 
moral philosophy. 
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them into two great classes, and to label them 
in the rough " idealists " or " materialists." " In 
the rough," for perplexity will obviously arise 
when details come into view, and when the 
attempt is made to classify individual thinkers, 
in whom oftentimes the two elements are curi- 
ously mixed, now one and now another show- 
ing most prominently. 

Now the object of this paper is very briefly oi^ect of 
to get into view somewhat of the meaning of ^ ^*^'* 
the various systems of philosophy, with especial 
reference, however, to idealism. In a succeed- 
ing paper attention is invited to subjective 
idealism and its logical results.^ 

Perhaps the one point about which the great- central 
est amount of interest in the philosophic world tl^^^^^"^ 
has centred since the theories of Fichte and ^^^ ^ 
Hegel were first promulgated, is, whether it is 
possible to conceive all the facts of our con- 
scious life as "hanging firmly in a single ring, \ 
which is fastened to nothing, but maintains it- \ 
self and the whole system by its own power." ^ 
If this is possible, then " faith " will be lost in 

^ The writer had intended also to state and examine the 
positions of those schools commonly classed as objective and 
absolute idealism. This, however, has not yet been carried 
out. 
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" sight." The attempt to achieve this will de- 
pend for its success upon the due recognition 
and explanation of all the data of our con- 
Thecom- scious experience. Idealism on the one hand, 

pleteandin- . .i.Tno 

complete and materialism on the other, m their dinerent 

systems. f onns, claim to have accomplished this ; whilst 
allied to these pretended complete systems are 
the two others, the Scotch philosophy on the 
one hand tending towards idealism, and agnos- 
ticism on the other tending towards material- 
ism, which, however, lay no claim thus to con- 
vert all faith into reasoned knowledge, but on 
the other hand are content to leave many 
things as unexplained, and, by us at least, un- 
explainable. 

Materiausm. If then, first of all, an attempt is made to 
get briefly into view the meaning and value of 
materialism, with its younger sister agnosti- 
cism, it will leave the field so much clearer for 
the consideration of idealism and its approxi- 

Definition. mate, the Scotch philosophy. Now in our 
ordinary conscious life we recognise a duality 
of self and not-self, which seems to point to 
the existence of somewhat apart from me, and 
which manifests its existence by opposition to 
me. But though the common consciousness 
speaks of subject and object as separate and 
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independent things, yet philosophically the ; 
materialist will say the one may be explained ■ 
in terms of the other. And since one stands 
to the other in the relation of direct product, it 
is evident that the duality of our conscious life 
is ultimately resolvable into unity. Now the 
materialist will say, it is in that which we 
usually speak of as not-self or matter that the 
ultimate philosophic explanation will be found. 
What we call thought is the product of some- 
thing which is not thought. In answer to the 
previous question as to what this " something " 
may be, there are presented to us two answers 
which need to be distinguished. On the one its two 
hand there is that form of materialism which °"^^* 
professes to find a complete explanation in 
some mode of solidity, like the atom ; on the 
other hand, there is that which finds its ex- 
planation in some mode of process, like reflex 
action. The first of these forms is of ancient (a) Materiai- 
date. It is found curiously worked out by Xms. 
Epicurus, who again was largely indebted to Epicurus 
Democritus before him. Materialists of to-day 
see a remarkable anticipation of the modern 
doctrine of atoms and molecules in the systems 
of these ancient philosophers. Epicurus re- 
solved the universe into two elements : (1) the 
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void with an up and a down ; and (2) the atom 
with weight as an absolute quantity. The 
" rain of atoms raineth every day/' and as they 
fall they produce in their various adventures 
our present universe. The void is pure quality 
without quantity ; the atom is all quantity and 
no quality. But since quantity emerges from 
quality, these metaphysically impossible mon- 
sters may be put on one side. The doctrine of 

«niiae. atoms to-day, however, is science, not philoso- 
phy. The modern atom is not a dark body 
outside and aloof from consciousness. The 
atoms, we are now told, are drawn together by 
something, to which the label of "chemical 
afl&nity " has been attached in limi of explana- 
tion, and when drawn together they form mole- 
' cules. The molecule is thus a miniature solar 
system ; the atoms being the attendant bodies 

The fatal ^ ^^^^^ pcrpctual oscillatiou, BUT the central 

presup- sun is not accounted for, it is merely presup- 
position. *f Mr £ 
posed. The ceaseless swing of the atoms and 

molecules is oflfered as the analysis of parts of 
the contents of consciousness, namely, matter 
and motion. But it is needless to pursue this. 
In presupposing the central sun, and the fur- 
ther bulk and room in which the atoms are to 
swing, there has been presupposed space, time. 
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series, and, in short, consciousness itself. The 
molecular hypothesis may be true or not true, 
but as a philosophical system it has no place. 
The problem it is supposed to solve stands just 
where it was. 

Nor is it otherwise when the younger brother Materialism 
of this cruder materialism is subjected to exam- 
ination. Materialism in this form offers some 
kind of " process " as the basis of thought. The 
position is somewhat thus : a series of mechani- 
cal or chemical facts which is devoid of con- 
sciousness somehow eventuates in a nervous sys- 
tem, and this nervous system either has thought 
as its invariable concomitant, or by its own 
virtue secretes thought. Here there is offered 
a " physical basis of life." This basis is called 
protoplasm, and of this here is a description : ProtopiaRm. 
"Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are 
all lifeless bodies. Two of these, carbon and 
oxygen, unite in certain proportions and under 
certain conditions and give rise to carbonic 
acid; hydrogen and oxygen produce water; 
nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. 
These new compounds, like the elementary 
bodies of which they are composed, are lifeless. 
But when they are brought together under cer- 
tain conditions they give rise to the more com- 
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Its logical plex body, protoplasm " — wnd thsn what ? This 
^^ * protoplasm produces, or at least accounts for, 
the phenomena of life — such is the answer, 
anyhow, that one expects, and indeed that is 
half suggested; but any such expectation is 
doomed to a sore disappointment. The con- 
clusion that is offered in reality is just this, 
" that wherever you find live protoplasm there 
life is"! 

This is very satisfactory so far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far. In point of fact it 
has just nothing to do with philosophy at all. 
It is confessed freely enough that protoplasm 
dead and protoplasm alive are different, and it 
is further acknowledged that live protoplasm 
Experience comcs Only of protoplasm alive. Of course, in 

at fault. «/ J. X 

the far-oflf ages of the dim past, when all things, 
science, law, and all besides were absolutely 
different from what they are now, in that blank 
time it may be asserted that living protoplasm 
may have come of the dead basis of life. In- 
asmuch as there was no one there to see, why, 
no one can say me nay!! If, however, live 
protoplasm did not come from dead but from 
live protoplasm, then the basis of life is life ; 
we are where we were, and the explanation 
needs to be explained. If the materialist as- 
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sumes a universe to start with, he can no 
doubt do a good deal. But alas ! his assump- 
tions are fatal to his philosophy.^ 

Associated with materialism we have as a Agnosti- 

. • • » mi • cism (avow- 

younger sister "agnosticism. This system ediyincom- 
does not claim to give the complete account ^^®*®^ 
of the universe that materialism or idealism 
does. It offers a broken solution, and afl&rms 
the impossibility of a complete one. An ag- 
nostic may be a materialist, but he need not. 
Hence it is thought advisable only to say that 
agnosticism tends towards materialism. Ag- Thereiativ- 
nosticism takes its stand upon the doctrine knowie^" 
of the relativity of human knowledge in some 
form or other. Hereafter it will probably be 
made clear that there is a distinct sense in 
which the doctrine may legitimately be held, 
or rather in which it must be held ; but this 
sense is quite apart from the common accepta- 
tion. What is really meant by agnostics, is, 
that a real object in becoming an object of 
knowledge is in the process altered by the 
subject, at least so far that we are hopelessly 

^ In another chapter of the present volume I have given 
a much fuller account of the theory respecting the supposed 
** physical basis of life." 
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Meaning of immured within our own ideas. This was first 
^ ^ ^ formulated by Protagoras, and its full develop- 
ment runs thus : Prior to knowledge there are 
two things, subject and object, essentially and 
numerically distinct. These two things aflfect 
each other, and the result is consciousness. 
To this result the subject has contributed so 
largely, and has thereby so disfigured the con- 
tribution of the object, that we cannot form 
any certain notion of what the object may be. 
Not knowing the object, we cannot either con- 
ceive what it is that brings the subject and 
object into connection. And further, though 
we find ourselves obliged to suppose these two 
as ultimately modes or effects of some one 
unknown or unknowable substance or power, 
still, as we do not properly know the modes or 
eflfects, it is out of the question to talk of that 
of which they are the modes or effects. To 
those who care for exercising their imagination 
about such matters, it may be a curious spec- 
ulation whether this ultimate reality shall be 
considered as self-conscious or not. But its 
unknowableness must be the first article of 
the creed: though perhaps it may occur as 
slightly curious how philosophically the W7^• 
IcTiowableness of the unknown can be asserted. 
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But it is obvious that agnosticism may thus 
become spiritualistic in its tendency or ma- 
terialistic; but as a matter of fact it tends 
rather to the latter than the former. 

But surely there is something implied in all 
this that makes one pause. For although an 
escape from this subjectivity seemed to present 
itself in the reflection that to us hereafter, and 
even now to other intelligences than our own, 
relief should be found, and knowledge of reality 
obtainable, yet the relativist pursues us with 
inexorable logic, and tells us that though our 
means of knowing were indefinitely increased, 
yet no relief would be found, and that even to 
divine intelligence itself, real things are shut 
out by the very act by which they are known. 
Surely this calls for a restatement of the eternal 
truth which has thus been reduced to a mere 
burlesque. When we speak of knowledge, 
what do we mean ? Surely just this : a relation a valid way 
between subject and object, and that something the doctrine 
known implies some one to know, and some ™*y^^®^^- 
one to know implies something to be known. 
The one thus implies the other, and is a mere 
abstraction apart from the other. In this way 
the object is no more disfigured by the subject 
than the concave is disfigured by the convex. 
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There is no doubt that knowledge is relative in 
degree, but this is a different thing from the as- 
sertion that because relative it is not reaL It 
is real and valid so far as it goes. Increasing 
knowledge does not supersede previous know- 
ledge. What it does supersede is the fallible 
inferences which I have founded upon the 
known facts. Additional facts are additional 
facts. But the facts previously known are 
good and valid so far as they go. The new 
facts may well disturb my previous theories, 
but they cannot touch my facts. The child 
and the man see alike, but the additional ex- 
perience of the latter enables him better to in- 
terpret the given data. He does not, however, 
supersede the child's data, but only the child's 
theories. Fuller knowledge compels us from 
time to time to alter our theory, but it is the 
theory, not the basis. I may know much less 
about some substance than the scientist who 
has spent much time on its investigation, but 
the relations which constitute my knowledge 
are a part of the notion of that substance to 
the scientist. True indeed it is that Omnis- 
cience alone can know everything, and that 
we can know but in part; but the fraction 
which is given me to know is part at least of 
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what the Omnipotent knows.^ Or, keeping 
more strictly to the language of philosophy, 
I know some of the relations which con- 
stitute the object for the Almighty, and the 
relations I know are known as universal and 
unalterable. It is the firm universal faith in 
this unalterableness which makes scientific 
research possible. It is in this that the only 
solution of what Mill calls the problem of in- 
ductive logic is to be found. Now subject and 
object are abstractions from the integral whole 
consciousness — they are the widest relations 
in the universe ; but to suppose with the rela- 
tivist that one hides the other, or disfigures it, 
is somewhat similar to asserting that this pen 

^ The view of God here suggested is one which was much 
in favour with the deepest thinkers of the early Church. 
Any one who will compare the so-called philosophic con- 
ception of God as the Absolute, the Infinite, the Uncon- 
ditioned, and other such modem terms, with the teaching, 
say, of Origen (a.d. 250), will see at once where the advan- 
tage lies. With the father of the Church, when we speak 
of God, it is of the Perfect, not the Absolute ; and since per- 
fection is a condition, therefore God is not the Unconditioned. 
He is perfectly wise, perfectly just j but the very perfection 
of such attributes lies in this, that they limit each other. 
Infinite is not a word, therefore, that can be applied as a 
divine attribute. Limitation is the essence of beauty and 
truth. To the Platonist, *' infinite" means almost the same 
as "evil." Cf. Bigg, Bampton Lect, 1886, p. 159. 
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is the joint disfigured product of its two ex- 
tremities. And once more, if the ghost of the 
" thing in itself " be raised to frighten one from 
the path, it may be replied that we need ever 
to bear in mind that we can only be said to 
^])j^J^-Ki/i I be ignorant of what can be known, and if any 
man find satisfaction in asserting the existence 
on the far side of the moon of that which car- 
ries a contradiction in its very notion, one can 
only reply that the assertion has cut off the 
possibility of investigation or denial, and the 
assertor may be an assertor but not a phil- 
osopher.^ 

^ It is marvellouB how this doctrine of the "relativity of 
human knowledge " has taken in philosophers of all schools. 
In aU the controversies respecting substance and accidents 
(or qualities), it plays a delightfuQy absurd part. Substance, 
we are told, can only make itself known by its qualities. 
Now it is only on account of and by the qualities that we 

fknow anything about the substance at all, wnd it is only 
because we know the qualities that we don't know and can- 
not know anything about the substance at all 1 In other 
words, the condition of knowledge is the reason of ignor- 
ance. This delightful hocus-pocus is obviously suitable for 
all sorts and conditions of men whom it can *'take in.*' 
Professor Huxley sees here a rescue from otherwise inevitable 
materialism. H. Spencer five-and-twenty years ago started 
from a form of this same philosophy (!) to the destruction of 
all orthodox positions, whilst Mansel (following Hamilton) 
finds in it the sure defence of the orthodox creed. The 
student of philosophy will come across the puzzle again and 
again. " It is only in consequence of sensation that we can 
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In this hasty statement and criticism of the 
position of materialism and agnosticism, it is 
to be hoped that some advance has been made 
towards the better understanding of idealism 
itself. The fuller statement and examination 
of this must now be taken in hand. 

Idealism agrees with materialism in aiming weaiism- 
at a completed philosophical system. Both 
idealism and materialism strive to transcend 
the felt duality of our conscious life ; but with 
the idealist, thought and not unconscious mat- 
ter, is always held to be prius. The ultimate 
principle of unity is asserted to be self-con- 
scious or rational. In short, the materialist 
evolves thought out of that which at least is 
" not-thought " ; the idealist will evolve the 
so-called material universe out of thought. 
Thought here is vorjac^ rather than vorjfia, and 
existence is in this view held to be the objec-. 

know a n external world, and therefore it is only in conse- 1^ 
qnejice-aCBiisation tfiatl^re cannot Inow anexternal world. •^■^ 
It is only through qualities that a substance is known, and I 
therefore it is only through qualities that a substance is not I 
known. It is only through motives that a free will is | * ? / 
possible, and therefore it is only through motives that a free f " ( tJ 
will is impossible. It is marvellous how long very respect-4 
able men will allow themselves to be stultified by such trans- / 
parent nonsense. "—Stirling, Lect. on Law. 
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tive v(yf]iia of the subjective vorjai^. Each im- 
plies the other in this scheme as necessarily as 
the convex the concave. 

Its different But although this is offered as a definition 
of idealism in its complete form, yet it is not 
meant that all systems of idealism would be 
sufficiently described by what has been said. 
It will be hereafter necessary to distinguish at 
least three kinds of idealism — subjective, ob- 
jective, and absolute. And in addition to these, 
a word in passing ought to be said of the sys- 
tem known as the Scotch philosophy, tendiQg. 
towards idealism, but offering as its result a 
more modest solution than the ostensibly com- 
pleted systems of idealism. 

The Scotch The Sco tch p hiLo^pphv recognises that there 

philosophy . ^T""^ ' . . , o n i i i 

as related to are ccrtam root - principles of all knowledge 
idealism. ^^hiQ^, though uot Contradicting reason, yet 
f transcend it, and which indeed must be accept-, 
ed by all, because they are so, though we are 
unable to see why they are so. Any attempt 
to account for these is held to be an absurdity, 
since in the attempt we assume that which we 
profess to call into question. There is, this 
school would say, in the common-sense synthe- 
sis which we call experience, much that cannot 
be explained, but has rather to^be taken in 
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f^^th. And this must ever be so, if in the for- The tests of 
mulation of a system men will honestly take **^ ™* 
all the data of our conscious life, and will as 
loyally return to the facts whereby to test the 
theories when formulated. A system which 
will fairly face the facts of moral evil and our 
sense of individual responsibility — in short, 
that will be practical as well as merely con- 
sistent — ^must contain a residuum of unexplain- 
able matter. If it be true, that in order to 
know at aU, some certain elements of faith are 
implied, it would seem that the relegating of 
other and deeper questions, which are perplex- 
ing to the reason, whilst they are forced upon 
us by the facts of life, to the region of faith, has 
sujBBcient analogical warrant on the ground of 
reason itself. 

In accordance with this position, which the 
data of ordinary experience would seem to force 
upon our acceptation, the Scotch philosophy 
makes no pretence to completed insight. Our 
knowledge is good and valid so far as it goes ; 
but it does not go far enough to render any 
complete ontological speculation valid. In self- Basis of 
consciousness I find my share of real knowledge; ^ °*°^ 
and upon this I must build whatever super- 
structure is raised. If, therefore, a complete 
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ontology be attempted, it must rather be infer- 
ential than direct. It were easy to say that 
such a system is mere psychology: but after 
this is said, it will still be pertinent to ask 
whether, so far as intellectual insight goes, any 
further advance can be made. Where, however, 
we may not walk by sight, it does not follow 
that we may not walk at all. There are ways 
by which the want of sight can be compensated. 
There are beliefs which are deeper than know- 
ledge : there are convictions more absolute than 
sight. 

If, after examination into the validity of the 
various forms of idealism, they be found to be 
insufficient, then perchance the more modest 
alternative of the old time-honoured Scotch 
philosophy will seem to acquire a deeper sig- 
nificance and higher value. 
The problem Idealism, then, oflfers or aims at a complete 
phy. ^'^ solution of the problem of philosophy. Now 
this problem, can be variously expressed. 
Sometimes it is spoken of as the question of 
ontology, sometimes as the question of know- 
ledge, and sometimes as the question of tele- 
ology. As a matter of fact these can hardly 
be discussed apart. A theory of knowledge 
involves a theory of the thing known, and a 
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theory of existence to be adequate must have 
somewhat to say as to the end for which that 
existence is as it is. Any one of these would 
equally well serve for the purpose of getting 
into view somewhat of the value and adequacy 
of the pretensions of idealism to be considered 
a complete system. But the question of on- 
tology is that which most naturally suggests 
itself. For it is certain that idealism is by vuigart;. 

. ,, -I 1 1 J 1 1 J • the scientific 

people generally supposed to be the doctrine conception 
" that there is nojjjcli thing «^ m,?^^^^" and 
that the external world is a gratuitous creation 
of our own minds. If this were so, then indeed 
Hume spoke the truth when he said, that such a 
doctrine was a curious speculation which "pro- 
duced no conviction." But there would seem to 
be less reason for assenting to the other part of 
the dictum, that "it admitted of no answer." 
There would seem to be an answer ready to 
hand, philosophically as sound as practically 
convincing — viz., the answer which Dr Johnson 
symbolised in action.^ But however satisfactory 
the learned Doctor's proof may be against the 
vulgar conception of idealism, it proves nothing 
at all against the real doctrine, save perhaps 

^ The Doctor, asked to prove the existence of ** matter," 
kicked his foot against the nearest stone. 
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just this much: that the Doctor, with many 
besides, had curiously failed to grasp its true 
significance. Whatever else idealism will do, 
or not do, it may be acquitted of any design 
upon the realjfyfs of external things. What is 
in dispute is the previous question as to what 
is meant by " reality " and " externality." ^ If 
by these is meant existence of an absolutely 
unrelated world apart from consciousness, then, 
as against this, the idealist raises his banner, 
and proclaims aloud to all whom it may con- 
" The ideal ccm, "that such a conception is made up of 
of idealism.' g^if. contradictory assumptions; and that mate- 
riality and externality and the like are rela- 
tions which can only exist for and by virtue of 
' - V,. J *. the action of a self-conscious subject. External 

v. ^ Dr Stirling, the great exponent of absolute idealism, 

says : ** The moment the idea of externality as externality is 
seized, the great difficulty (i.e., in the way to absolute ideal- 
ism) is at an end. One ought to ask one's self what rruust the 
idea of externality — ^what must externality itself be ? Or 
suppose you have intemality completed — an ego, a bound- 
less intussusception of thoughts, all in each other, and 
through each other, but aU in the same geometrical point — 
what must its extemalisation — and its extemalisation is 
accurately extemalisation as extemalisation — ^be ? Its ex- 
temalisation — (it, being an intemalisation) — must plainly 
be the opposite of its own self : whatever intemalisation is, 

(extemalisation will be not : just as darkness and cold are 
precisely what light and heat are not" 
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things, be it known, are mere relations to each 
other. Things, then, have "correctness, not 
truth." The bundle of qualities which make 
every separate thing are ready to combine with 
those of their neighbour, and what men are 
pleased to designate separate and independent 
qualities are in reality the joint relativities of i 
everything. Qualities are thus "relations in \ 
disguise — relation writ small." And if exter- ' 
nal things are thus each of them mere relations, 
why of course the aggregate of things is like- \ 
wise a relativity, and being a relativity it / 
is eo ipso at last related to something else. 
And again, that which is not related to some- / 
thing else is related to itself, and here we arc 
comfortably landed on the substratum at last, 
for spirit is that which is related to itself. 
Perhaps this is only another way of speaking 
of Him in " whom we live and have our being." 
But hurrying on, object qua object is related to 
subject, but is not subject ; whilst, on the other 
hand, subject is object, and the highest kind 
of object too. Subject, then, is the ultimate 
referee — but as olyect preserves its equipoise, 
and both subject and object are subsumed in 
the unity of thought, we shall escape subjective 
idealism, which is the barren objectification of 
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the subject. Here, then, we are safely arrived 
at absolute idealism ; and as this is rather a big 
result, it will perhaps be better to take breath 
and rest awhile and cast a curious glance along 
the pathway by which philosophic thought has 
come so far.^ 

^ This is a qwisi quotation from Professor Magoire's 
Lectures on Philosophy (1885). It is no easy matter to sum 
up in a few lines a system such as absolute idealism. In 
fact the reading of a mere summary of a system will generally 
leave the reader as wise as when he began. In philosophy 
you can't get some one to think for you, while you gather up 
the results. To become a philosopher you must philosophise, 
or, in plain English, you must " think for yourself." Now 
the quest of philosophy is "explanation." Absolute ideal- 
ism says — I want to give valid explanation of existence. 
And since the existence in question is all existence, actual 
or possible, it is in existence that we must seek for it if so 
be we may find it. What we want, then, is somewhat that 
will explain all that is, for such there must be. For the 
migestic spectacle of organic and inorganic life is no un- 
meaning chaos. In our quest we are not helped by the 
definitions of current theology. When we say "God" is 
the ultimate explanation we speak the truth, but to speak 
the truth and to see it are quite different matters. The 
man who is in earnest anyhow will not be satisfied with a 
word as a word, however sacred that word may be. He 
must attach some inteUigible meaning to it. The puerUe 
theology which puts God outside the universe, or some- 
where in the distant clouds, has no significance to him. 
He knows his Bible too well to degrade the eternal centre 
and root and everlasting substance of the universe into a 
circumscribed particular something here or there in space. 
Now, by a process of valid induction, we may see how all tho 
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The question of ontology falls into three Three pos- 
divisions, respectively occupied about the three of ideauam. 
supposed realities — viz., the individual, the 

great works of nature centre in the self-conscious man. 
"From beyond Orion and the Pleiades, across the green 
hem of earth, up to the imperial personality of man, all, 
the furthest, the deadest, the dustiest is for fusion in the 
invisible point of the single Ego which alone glorifies it all. " 
In the universe of fact is self-consciousness, and all else is 
for it. It is the one essential drop, the soul of the universe. 
But in every individual realisation of the said self-conscious- 
ness (i.e., you and I with our store of knowledge) there 
are two elements, subject and object, never separate and 
always distinct, bound together in one unity. The object is 
the material externality of parts, the subject is the intellec- 
tual unity which shall master the parts and reduce them to 
itself. For this purpose it has a whole world of thoughts 
ready. Nature is the particular or the aggregate of par- 
ticulars, whose universal the subject has within itself ready 
for their subsumption. What, then, is this or that thing ? 
Simply the exemplification of the universal to the singu- 
lar (i.e., me) through a particular. What, then, is the 
great fact of the creation of the universe ? It is the realisa- 
tion of the thought of the eternal subject through the par- 
ticular (i.e., nature). We, too, create our universe in our 
measure, for it is the universal self-consciousness which 
manifests itself in each individual, and the movement is the 
same in the part as in the whole. Absolute idealism thus 
places itself at the standpoint of Deity, and claims to look 
from thence. I am not concerned to establish this or to 
criticise it. As I indicate in the text (p. 51), I think I can 
see a nearer connection in aU this with our orthodox 
Christianity, than those who have regarded it either as 
unorthodox pantheism or presumptuous blasphemy. Any- 
how, if any one feels it to give them a start to be told that 
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world, and the Supreme Being. Now it is 
possible to take one's stand upon any one of 
these three from which to work outwards to 
explain the rest. If the system tends to centre 
(a)8ubjec- round the individual ego we have subjective 
*^^®' idealism; if attention rather is turned to the 

0) objec- world, then we have objective idealism ; whilst 
*^^®' if the solution is sought in that which is sup- 

posed to account for the universe with the in- 
ly) Abso- dividual, then we have what may be called 
absolute idealism. What this paper will aim 
at now is to deal with each of these three 
divisions with a view of testing their adequacy 
as systems, and also to recognise the truth for 
Choice of which they respectively witness. Of course 
tives^T anything like a miniature history of philosophy 
is outside our scope, and therefore only promi- 
nent types of these diflferent schools can be 
selected to serve as illustrations. Of subjec- 
tive idealism we shall find the complete ex- 

in thought they may find the explanation of the universe, 
or inclined to put the question, '' Can thought make 
granite ? " as it has been put many a time before, I can only 
suggest to them to try and think out what they mean by 
God, and how He made the world. I think they will find 
no great difficulty hereafter. And as to the question of the 
individual, and hU thoughts and his relation to things — 
well, for this, go and ponder well what that means, *' In the 
image of God created He him." 



each. 
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ample in the system of Fichte, whilst instruc- 
tive approximations thereto will be found in 
the earlier philosophy of Berkeley, and the 
' Critique of Pure Reason ' of Kant. Objective 
idealism will find its representatives in two 
writers, the one of the ancient, and the other 
of the modem philosophy — viz., Plato with his 
Dialectic, and Schelling's World Soul. Abso- 
lute idealism centres in one name — Hegel — 
although when this point in the discussion is 
reached it will become a pertinent question 
whether, whilst men have been groping after 
God in the darkness, " if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him," there has not been Christianity 
lying to hand another form of " absolute ideal- form of 
ism," if the shibboleth be held in reverence, in ^*^®*^™* 
which all that is of enduring value in each 
of these other systems finds a link ready to 
which to attach itself.^ It may thus turn out 

^ I hope no philosophical friend will be too scandalised at 
the *' parson" coming to the front here. Of course, when 
we speak of theology in the sense of a body of doctrine and 
the assertion of a certain statement of facts, it is quite true 
that in this reference theology sinks to the level of one of 
the sciences. Its facts, as all other facts, are only/octo /or 
philosophy, and therefore not philosophy. The philosopher 
will inquire into its (i.e., theology's) presuppositions and 
facts like those of any other science, and will strive to arti- 
culate the ultimate significance of the words it uses. In 
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to be that the voice which ''iroKvyjepm icai 
TToXuTpoTrax;*' hath spoken to men, and that 
wisdom that has inspired the philosophers of 
these and other days to make splendid guesses 
at the truth, has meanwhile spoken with a 
voice which is powerful to satisfy the demand 
of the true philosophic spirit, as well as to 
whisper of peace amid the sorrows of lifa For 
Two aspects in any case it must be remembered thathow- 
theoiogy. ^vcr much Christianity holds by the practical 
significance of history, and finds her chief 
mission in the work of upraising the fallen 

this connection it is quite correct to say that all the diffi- 
culties with which the theologian has to contend have been 
examined and solved, so far as they can be, in metaphysic. 
It is also' true that much of the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church owes its form and expression to the metaphysic, 
sometimes wise and sometimes otheTwise, of the early days 
of the Church's life. But having said this, I feel all the 
more strongly the necessity of insisting upon the other 
aspect of Christianity. To me, however, it could not be 
what it claims to be — a revelation — unless it had within it 
the elements of a final aspect of philosophy. The fact is, 
' that to any man standing by the old catholic notion of a 
Church, and of a Holy Spirit guiding men into all truth, to 
such religion is not a somewhat to be patronised and kept 
in its proper place. In our conception of religion, on the 
other hand, philosophy and the various special sciences be- 
come (so far as they are true) a part of it. It is the wider 
generalisation under which they of necessity are subsumed, 
and in which they in their turn find their final explanation. 
Revelation is either this or nothing at alL 
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and bringing fresh life to dying souls, yet for 
all that she has another mode of expression, 
" So(f>Lav Se Xa\ovfi€v iv to?9 reXeiov^ . . . ovk 
iv SiSa/cTol^ dvdpayjrlvijf; <ro(f>iaf; \670A9 ... 
irvevfioTLKoi^ irvevfiaTiKa ovyKpivovT€(;," ^ And 
if it be true that philosophy aims at the pre- 
sentation of a rational account of the three 
great objects of thought — God, man, and the 
world — ^it is also true that Christianity has 
somewhat to say of these likewise. It were, a stale 
of course, an easy thing to reply that the com- ° ^^ 
parison is not to the point, for that the one 
works by a mere blind faith, the other claims 
to walk by sight. But the answer is ready to 
hand : the philosopher no less than the theolo- 
gian, if he walk at all must walk by faith. 
And more, than this, it is a gratuitous misrep- 
resentation to speak of the organon of religion 
as different in kind from that of philosophy. 
A difference in degree there may very well be, 
and unless the testimony of the only competent 
judges is to be discredited, the fault here is Phuosophy 
that philosophy in general has too often started faiis^tore^ 
from an inadequate view of the facts of the ^f^^^^f 
case. Thus, whilst it is sometimes allowed ^^ ^^■ 

scions ex- 

with a mock condescension that religion and perience 

of men. 
1 1 Cor. ii 6. 
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philosophy are striving to fulfil the same mis- 
sion — viz., to satisfy the craving for some in- 
sight into the nature of God, His purpose in 
the individual and in the worid — ^yet it must be 
remembered, we are told, that satisfaction is 
sought by one on the side of reason, by the 
other on the side of the heart and life. The 
inference suggested is obvious, but the repre- 
sentation is false. Religion claims the whole 
man and not merely the emotions. It is be- 
cause philosophy has not always recognised the 
whole facts of the conscious experience of men 
that when by-and-by she returns with her 
theories to test them again by the facts of ex- 
perience, as they must ever be tested, that the 
inadequacy of the theories becomes transparent. 
It is true that many of the facts of conscious 
life, to which reference is here made, are what 
may be called facts of the spiritual life. It is 
true, also, that spiritual things are only spirit- 
ually discerned. But unless the testimony of 
the majority of the best and wisest of mankind 
is to be treated as worthless, and the testifiers 
as subjects of some strange chronic hallucina- 
tion, then they are fo/cts nevertheless. It is 
nothing whatever to the point that all men 
do not perceive them. There is a marvellous 
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wealth in the latent possessions of our con- 
sciousness, which only becomes patent under 
special conditions. And it is only by comply- 
ing with the conditions that in psychology or 
in religion the whole " facts " become patent 
to the individual man. If a man close his 
eyes and then ask you to prove the sun is 
shining, you can only bid him open his eyes. 
But if he refuse and ask for proof apart from 
the only condition on which proof is possible, 
you can only say, I feel its warmth, and I see 
its brightness. The contemptuous indifference 
with which these "facts" are treated often- 
times becomes distinct impertinence, and an 
unphilosophical dogmatism. 

But whilst Christianity seems to have many Relation of 
points of afl&nity even with absolute idealism, to ^yform 
in so far as from one aspect their problem is ^^^|^^*® 
the same, yet it must look upon all attempts 
to assimilate the two with aversion and dis- 
trust It may be freely confessed that absolute 
" idealists " have many of them claimed to be 
humble Christians, that many have asserted 
the majesty of the moral law, still the effect 
of such speculation is to evaporate the facts 
of Christianity, and to substitute a "some- 
what else," h-epov evarffeKeiov, 6 ovk earw 
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oKhdOy for the firm truths of a revealed reli- 
gion. The craving of the human heart for 
guidance and peace, the conflict with evil and 
sorrowful remorse, is neither accounted for nor 
satisfied.^ The common-sense of mankind can 
see in a moment that a God personal only in 
man and the soul immortal only in God, 
clearly implies that neither is God personal 
nor the soul immortal. An ideal relation with- 
out personality has well been likened to a 

^ Professor Campbell Fraser says, in the concluding chap- 
ter of his work on Berkeley in the Philosophical Classics : — 
"The Hegelian seems to claim, as attainable philosophy, 
an intuition of the rational articulation of the universe of 
things and persons in the unity of the creative thought. This, 
if really attained, would eliminate mystery from our physical 
and moral experience, and convert philosophy into absolute 
science. If it has fulfilled its promise, it has translated all 
faith into rationalised thought. But I cannot find that this 
all-comprehensive system really tallies vrUh the eosperieTice 
which it is bound to formulate adeqitatelyj aitd also to ex- 
plain ; or that it has yet got so far as to solve even so clamant 
a difficulty as the existence imthin the universe of immoral 
ogeTvts and moral evil. We ask for intellectual relief for 
moral difficulties, and we are offered the * organisation of 
thought.* We look for bread, and we find a stone." (The 
italics are my own. ) I may be pardoned for adding, that 
in my belief the whole of this chapter, of which the fore- 
going is an extract, deserves reading, and reading, and in- 
wardly digesting, by any student of philosophy. It contains 
more material and sounder conclusions than many whole 
volumes of philosophical literature. 
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painted horse which you cannot ride. What 
the perplexity of life calls for and the soul 
desires, is help amid the perplexity and a 
Gospel amid its sin. The poor visionary ab- 
straction of the metaphysician interwoven in 
the universe, stares at one without voice or 
power ; and when this is offered as the reason- 
able (!) expression of the object of the Chris- 
tian belief, one who feels anything of the 
burdens of life turns away with Jacobi, car- 
ing to know nothing of a God who made the 
eye, but does not see, the understanding, but 
neither knows nor wills. 

The bearing of Christianity towards absolute 
idealism is expressed in truthful language by 
Niebuhr : " That Christianity which is such ac- 
cording to modern philosophers . . . without 
a personal God, without immortality, . . . 
may be a very ingenious and subtle philosophy, 
but it is no Christianity at all. ... I know 
not what to do with a ihetaphysical God. . .• . 
I will have no other but the God who is heart 
and heart. Whoever can reconcile the meta- 
physical God with the God of the Bible may 
try it ; . . . but he who admits the absolute 
inexplicability of the main point, which can 
only be approached by asymptotes, will never 
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grieve at the impossibility of possessing any 
system of religion." ^ 

^ The expectation which is raised in this chapter of a 
discussion of objective and absolute idealism, and a further 
consideration of Christianity in relation thereto, is, I regret 
to say, as yet unfulfilled. The notes which were made for 
the same still lie in my desk as reminders of a task which, 
I hope, the busy life of a parish priest may ere long give 
leisure to complete. ^ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE ' RELATIVITY OF 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The reader will find a singularly lucid exposition of this 
subject in Professor Seth's little but valuable work on Scot- 
tish philosophy. I think he is quite justified in his conclu- 
sions on this subject when he tells us that the Hegelian 
system has bestowed one great gift on the world in giving 
us an insight into the logic of this perversive fallacy, and 
lifting us completely clear of relativism. But since, in well- 
nigh all books bearing upon philosophy, from J. Stuart Mill, 
who says '4t [relativity] stands for a proposition respecting 
the nature and limits of our knowledge in my judgment 
true, fundamental, and full of important consequences to 
philosophy," to Sir W. Hamilton and his school, to whom 
the doctrine belongs in an especial manner, it may be well 
to indicate briefly the different forms which the principle 
assumes. 

( g^ Bain yenj erallv uses the phrase to express the law that 
we only know anything by knowing it as distinguished from 
something else. Diffe£Siififiju:j;ontra8t is the law of intelli- 
gibility. This means, that since all knowledge is of rela- 
-tloS^ therefore all knowledge is relative. This is valuable 
as a psychological pun ! 

(ft) In knowing anything, the mind adds in the very act 
its own for ms; therefore we can never know "reality" 
itseK Nor, were our senses increased in number, should 
we be in any better position. Knowledge is a mixed pro- 
duct, partly supplied by our mind, and partly by something 
else. The only proof of the ** something else" (which is 
supposed to be the reality) lies in its necessity for the theory. 
In short, ** reality" (1) rests upon this pretty reasoning. 
The theory is the explanation of Uy and ib is the establish- 
ment of the theory. 

(c) We may, with Berkeley and Hume, stick to what our 
senses tell us, and so hold that all knowledge is relative to 
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U8 — 1.«,, purely subjective — that there is no objective element 
in it at all. Affections of our minds are not only all we 
can know, but all there is to be known. — J. Mill, Bain, 
Hartley, &c. 

[d) Some (Hamilton, Mansel, &c.) speak of knowledge as 
relative because the divine (which they presuppose) cannot 
be comprehended by us. This is developed into the law of 
the conditioned. All our thought moves between two ex- 
tremes, one of which must be true, but we can conceive 
neither [«.^., world beginning or never beginning, matter 
as infinitely divisible or the contrary, space as bounded or 
boundless, &c.] Knowledge is thus relative or impotent, 
not deceitfuL We recognise an existence we cannot com- 
prehend. At this point Mansel found a defence of theology, 
whilst Spencer utilises the theory in an opposite direction. 
In Mill's examination of Hamilton the point is pressed, and 
the conclusion can hardly be avoided, that if the divine is 
incognisable, how can it be revealable ? if it is dismissed 
from possible knowledge, how can it be brought back iijto 
knowledge under the name of * * faith " ? The true tradition 
of Scotch philosophy passes at this point to Professor Cal- 
derwood's safer teaching in his Philosophy of the Infinite. 
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SUBJECTIYE IDEALISM. 



Both the early philosophy of Berkeley and the subjective 
' Critique of Pure Eeason' of Kant indicate path- ® ™* 
ways by which it is possible to travel towards 
subjective idealism. There were, however, cer- 
tain suppositions in their respective systems 
which prevented their teaching becoming com- 
pletely subjective — suppositions which after- 
wards were eliminated by Fichte, in whom we 
shall find this form of idealism in full flower. 
The central point of interest then, to us, in 
the systems of these three philosophers, will be 
to see the grounds on which they deny any 
absolute dualism between the individual mind 
and the data of sense. 

Berkeley's conclusions are reached by the Berkeley 

^ •' and his 

method which has been characteristic of the method. 
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English school.^ He starts by an analysis of 
the conscious experience of the thinking sub- 
ject. K'ow the method by which this is to be 

1 The account given in the text of Berkeley is mainly 
criticaL As this little book may come into the hands of 
some who kindly read it out of compliment to the writer, 
and who have no previous knowledge of philosophy, I 
venture to add here an extra note on Bishop Berkeley's 
philosophy. 

Bishop Berkeley's inquiry is mainly into the ultimate 
nature of being — of existence. Our mature conceptions of 
the universe have gradually become what they are. Berke- 
ley seeks to lead us down below the surface of our ordinary 
consciousness of men and things, down to a region of dead, 
blind, original sensations with which our knowledge began. 
Having taken us there, he proposes to show us what there 
is there, and help us to get rid of all fanciful notions of 
what there is not Having got our feet upon sure ground, 
he promises to bring us back to the region of common-sense 
wiser and better folk. 

Making first of all the descent, we find that with which 
our knowledge commences is, as Locke tells us, "sensations 
and ideas." Down at the bottom men generally believe 
there is a material substrate or stuff of which things are 
made. Berkeley says he can't find this, and if he could 
it would be of no use. All he can find are mind and ideas. 

The music of nature is only sound ; the tints of nature 
are only colour. Sound and colour are only sensations. So 
too are the fragrance of flowers, and the cool breeze playing 
upon your face. What ! Does the whole pageant of nature 
melt down into sensation? Does it all, like Prosperous 
vision, " vanish into thin air ? " Do we dream ? Is there 
no reality withoi^t us ? So we ask in amazement. But 
Berkeley would tell you it is all real ; he is only trying to 
show you what ** reality" really is, and at the beginning 
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accomplished is as follows: Apart from the 
conscious subject he places an imaginary ob- 
server, who shall report to us the "How" of 

you must regard it as a tissue of sensations. Just think — 
is not the world as it reveals itself to our eyes and ears the 
sensible universe merely ? And if there were no senses would 
there be any serisible universe? Ask the scientist to tell 
you what colour or sound is, and you will perceive at once 
that apart from the eye and ear such results as colour and 
sound have no existence. Berkeley says then that the sen- 
sible universe is resolvable into ideas, and if you grasp the 
meaning of his terms, you will be clever to avoid his con- 
clusions. Now what about ** matter" or "stuff" of which 
things are made, and which Locke considered, as most folk 
do, exists independently, of us ? All your knowledge has 
come in through your senses, and Berkeley would like to 
know by what sense this colourless, touchless, scentless, 
soundless, tasteless something is known. If it is not known 
by any sense, then it cannot belong to the sensible world. 
In short, substance is a mere name. If it really existed we 
should be no wiser ; if it did not, we should be never the 
worse. 

But if this substance into which qualities (colour, &c.) 
were supposed to be stuck, and which hung them together — 
if this is tossed away — how then, you may ask, do colour, re- 
sistance, smoothness, and other sensations become cemented 
into things ? It is, says Berkeley, the result of an acquired 
perception. Ideas which have been constantly perceived 
together, come after a while to stiggest each other. When 
we perceive a certain colour, e.g., we imagine the form, 
fragrance, texture, &c., which together with that colour 
make up a rose. So the sound of a bell suggests a church 
service, the arrival of a railway train, departure of a ship, 
the dinner-hour, in short, a thousand and one possibilities, 
according to the system of things in which we have been in 

E 
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the whole matter after he has seen it in opera- 
tion. The unfortunate point however, is, that 
such a step has gone very far to seriously in- 
validate the whole inquiry. For it has seemed 
to take away an element in the inquiry which 
cannot be dispensed with. It is not possible 
thus to abstract the existence of the conscious 
subject fcyr whom the order of facts to be ob- 
served is there at all But apart from this 
initial perplexity, it is easy to see that to this 
supposititious reporter it will appear that 
nothing can be presented but isolated simple 
states, connected externally and arbitrarily, 
and containing in themselves no reference 
whatever to any underlying cause or sub- 
Resuitof stance. The result of this is obvious — Exist- 
ence is the sum of states making up the ex- 

the habit of perceiving the sound. In a word, the sound is 
a mere signal warning us that something may happen. In 
this way ideas call up each other and become unified into 
things. Things, again, are by suggestion Woven into the 
web of our experience. The further point of the relation of 
finite spirits (t.e., you and me), and our ideas of God, who 
is the ground of all and explanation of their orderliness and 
why they appear the same to all minds, the reader must 
be left to read for himself. Professor Eraser's admirable 
* Selections from Berkeley ' in the Clarendon Press Series is 
a most charming account, as well for the general reader as 
for the student wishing to commence the study of phil- 
osophy. 



the method. 
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perience of the individual, and there is nothing 
beyond mind and its phenomena. This is the 
early philosophy of Berkeley, and it is a happy 
thing for his memory that in these days the 
later aspect of his thought has come to be 
better known. For what has been so far 
stated contains within it little real advance. 
As a form of subjective idealism it is quite 
unproductive. All that has been done has 
been to offer a reason why a change in nomen- 
clature should be eflRected; and that perhaps 
it will be better henceforth to write " within " 
for "without," and "phenomenal" for "mate- 
rial." "You may sit quietly in your study," 
Berkeley would say, " and gaze around at the 
coloured bindings of the volumes, and listen 
also to the sound of children's voices play- 
ing without. But all this is merely colour, 
merely sound, and these are but sensations 
— nay, the very chair on which one sits so 
easy and comfortable is only sensation, and 
these exist only for a miud. Not, indeed, that 
anything is lost — all is as stable and real as be- 
fore ; still it is only a tissue of sensations. Is 
it not merely sensuous ; and if there were no 
senses, where would it be ? " This, no doubt, 
would be as it would appear to the supposed 
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observer that was mentioned a little while ago. 
But it becomes interesting to note how the 
synthesis of -these particular sensations into 
things is eflRected. 

Berkeley's answer is contained in one word, 
" suggestion." Through this, ideas call up each 
other and become unified into things, just as 
letters are joined together and make words. 
Things, too, are by suggestion woven into the 
web of experience precisely as language is con- 
structed from words. "Suggestion" becomes 
at this point the vital nerve of his philosophy. 
It is the expression of a relation existing in the 
Divine mind, so that sensible things are not 
merely lihe a language — they are a language — 
the language in which the Invisible reveals 
'ilimself to us. Vision is prevision, prophetic 
insight. Suggestion thus is based on faith. 
The seen universe is merely a gorgeous robe 
concealing God from us, yet also revealing 
His relation Him. This reference of natural law to the 
philosophy. Diviuc will, and of our belief in its perman- 
ence to our faith in its Author, is the distinct 
link by which Berkeley is naturally attached 
to the best thought in the Scotch philosophy. 
Nor is this the only link of attachment. He 
avoids that false psychology which regards the 
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individual soul as a transcendental "some- 
thing" projected out of consciousness — the 
phenomenal and noumenal ego are one. Again, 
with the " common - sense " philosophers, he 
holds that knowledge of self implies the 
knowledge of not-self. But the duality thus 
arising is not ultimate, for the whole sensible 
universe is after all only the Divine thought 
as it becomes patent to us. Our ideas have 
their archetypes in Him: so far as they are 
ours they fade, but the archetype is eternal. 
The energy that carries these ideas to us is 
His will: it may cease to affect us, but it 
cannot cease to be. That is to say, the laws 
which regulate the energy are in Him with 
"whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning," but they may cease to manifest them- 
selves to finite minds — at least, in the way they 
manifest themselves now. 

But now the question must be pressed : Is criticism of 
this the complete solution that idealism offers ? philosophy. 
Has it got rid of the dualism that idealism wUl 
hold cannot be regarded as ultimate ? and fur- 
ther, does it in any way provide a system which, 
when we return to test it by appKcation to 
facts, is found to be workable ? Might it not 
be said that the expression of the popular view 
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as to the ultimacy of the duality of our con- 
scious life, in the devout language of theology, 
has not solved, but only restated the question 
for solution ? Speaking philosophically, can it 
be said to be a matter of much importance 
whether we adopt the language of faith and 
say, God is the cause of the varied experience 
of my conscious life ; or whether we say that 
experience is the product of things in them- 
selves ? For Berkeley has assumed here the 
reality of the existence of " finite minds," and 
his explanation, no less than the explanation 
of Locke, and "that ingenious gentleman Mr 
Molyneux," is, that it is communicated to it 
from without. 
Especiauy Now, avoiding smaller perplexities, I think 
points! ^^ Berkeleyan theory is mainly to be tested by 
reference to its doctrine of "suggestion," and 
the assertion God is the object of intellectual 
knowledge. The problem with reference to 
"suggestion" will be this: Is "suggestion" 
adequate for the conversion of mere subjective 
states into that form of outness and synthetic 
objectivity which we attribute to the external 
world ? The problem under the second head 
will be this : " Have we such intellectual know- 
ledge of God as will explain how finite minds 
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come to recognise themselves as finite, and 
refer to the infinite for explanation ? " Of 
these in order. 

First, then, it is asserted that what is known aowmsug- 
is what exists, and what is known (apart from M^^tfor 
the higher intellectual knowledge) is subjective *^^J®<^*^^*y^ 
states, yet the object is not referred to our own 
minds. How, then, does the subjective become 
objective? His answer here, as has been al- 
ready said, is " suggestion," with the dependent 
notion " outness." The explanation of the latter 
is not clear. He seems to offer two solutions, 
first, that the mind is immediately conscious of 
tridimensional extension; and secondly, that 
extension is the product of time into sensation. 
But we only know sensation, and sensation has 
no dimension at all ; and on the other hand 
time can only speak for itself, and however 
often we multiply its one dimension by that 
which has no dimension, we shall never pro- 
duce three dimensions. Nor does it appear 
that the synthesis of objects is explainable by 
suggestion. Suggestion provides for the suc- 
cession of ideas, but it neither justifies in 
stopping their flow, nor provides for the trans- 
formation of the separate ideas we perceive 
into the one thing which we seem to know. 
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There is some cleft here, some inadequacy 
which the system does not supply. So far as 
the material world is concerned, Berkeley fails 
to account for the data of our conscious expe- 
rience. We are left thus far in an idealism 
which wishes to get out of itself, but withal is 
hopelessly subjective.^ 

^ Berkeley's failure in this reference is due to his method. 
He began with the sensible and expected too much from it. 
"He fails to note that, although space cannot be perceived 
apart from experience of things sensible, neither can sense 
phenomena be perceived as outward — i.e,, without space. " 
— Siris. 

He really assumed the Kantian a priori forms of intui- 
tion, while he endeavoured to explain space and time em- 
pirically. He postulated his own ability to perceive succes- 
sions and coexistences, hut all he immediately knew was 
ideas, and in doMng and placing these ideas he unconsciously 
referred them to a presupposed time and place. Kant 
showed hereafter that space and time are a priori. Berkeley 
in a way anticipates him by showing the subjectivity of 
these notions ; but he fell short of Kant, for he fails to 
translate this subjectivity into that form of objectivity 
which we attribute to the external world. 

The fact is, that neither Kant nor Berkeley, nor indeed 
any of the phenomenalists of the modem English school, 
seem to recognise all that is involved in even the feeblest 
and most fleeting idea. The film that quivers before our 
eye exists not merely as we perceive it, but in itself. ** Ex 
nihilo, nihil fit ; " and the converse is equally true. If the 
film was nothing before we saw it, it is nothing now. 
Whatever does not, in some sense, exist necessarily and 
eternally, exists not at all. In spite of Bain, Spencer, 
Huxley, and their fellows there are no mere phenomena, no 
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Secondly, Can God be said to be the object (2.) is God 
of intellectual knowledge ? The point is of fnteuectuai 
crucial importance. For upon this will hang g^ch^i^i^e 
entirely the answer to the question as to how ^y^*®"^ 

" ^ requires? 

finite minds come to know themselves as finite, 
and refer to the infinite for ultimate explana- 
tion. And again, unless we have some know- 
ledge of God to start with, we can never reach 
Him. The doctrine of our inability to know 
Him at all, whether as enunciated by Kant, or 
later by Hamilton, carries somewhat of a con- 
tradiction within itself. To have an " idea " 
of God, if it is an idea of God, and not a mere 
logical fiction, is to a certain extent to know 
Him. A negative knowledge negates itself. 
Thought, in knowing itself thus far, knows God. 
If thought does not know itself, all " fixedness " 
is gone, and chaos reigns supreme. Berkeley 
was right in claiming an intuition of the 
Divine Being. The Divine existence as a 

mere appearances. Phenomena are the actualisation in our 
experience of an eternally existent potentiality. Out of 
potentiality awakens the existent in our consciousness, and 
into potentiality it sinks again; but whether potential or 
actual, it necessarily, eternally, and absolutely exists. We 
must have the absolute to begin with, or it were never 
reached at all. Thus idealism is truly realism, and ideal 
realism is truly absolute idealism, and this alone can ade- 
quately explain even the most ordinary phase of being. 
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presupposition is a necessity of thought, an 
afl&rmation which every man, consciously or 
unconsciously, makes when he assumes the ex- 
istence of law or order in nature. This order 
and law meet man's rational nature everywhere, 
and patient reflection compels the recognition of 
the Divine reason there. And further than this, 
conscience speaks to man as the voice of one 
having authority, and bidding us advance to- 
wards another world than this. It is a matter 
of small account whether this assurance of the 
Divine existence be spoken of as a necessity of 
thought or knowledge or faith. 'Twere foolish 
to dispute about words. The meaning at the 
root is the same. If God is postulated as a 
necessity of thought, it is only because we 
know this to be a necessity, and even in know- 
ing we repose faith in our ability to know. 
Indeed it is true that neither is there faith 
without knowledge, nor knowledge without 
faith. Berkeley, then, it must be said, is on 
sure ground when he holds that pure reason 
meets the Absolute. And though the know- 
ledge be not full, yet our idea of Him as Abso- 
lute Wisdom and Power and Goodness is a 
knowledge valid so far as it goes. If Berkeley 
in his treatment of the mat-erial world cannot 
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rise above subjective idealism, yet in his un- 
folding of the meaning and totality of experi- 
ence and knowledge, he altogether transcends 
subjectivity. It will be confessed that his Berkeley's 
system is a broken one. Perhaps he never broken one. 
contemplated its being anything else. It may 
be that he felt, as many others have done, that 
such a system is all that can ever be reached 
by us, and that any pretence to completeness 
can only be reached by playing with words 
to the neglect of facts. For that it is the condi- 
tion of our present conscious life that we must 
know in part, and see as through a glass dimly, 
and that it is "hereafter" that we may hope 
to know as we are known, and to see as face 
to face. 

When Kant is described as a subjective Kant. 
idealist, it becomes necessary to add in the 
same breath that such is not the description nisrepudi- 
he would have acknowledged as just of him- su^ective 
self, nor is it the description that in these '"^^"^^ 
days it is fashionable to accord to his doc- 
trine. Kant did not wish to be considered a 
subjective idealist ; and it is fairly certain that 
when he became aware, after the publication 
of his first edition of the ' Critique of Pure 
Eeason,' that this doctrine was commonly at- 
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tributed to him, he went to some especial 
trouble to repudiate it. He has left us two 
forms of refutation not quite consistent with 
each other — one in his ' Prolegomena,' and the 
second inserted in the second edition of the 
' Critique ' ; but they do not materially afifect 
the estimate of his work as an imperfect form of 
subjective idealism. Here and there through- 
out his writings', however, there occur expres- 
sions pointing in another direction, and the 
fashion just now (owing to the fascination that 
absolute idealism has for many minds) is to 
emphasise these stray expressions, and ulti- 
mately to read later" German thought bodily 
into Kant's system. This again receives con- 
siderable support from the 'Critique of Prac- 
tical Eeason,' where Kant identifies the nou- 
menal world with the realm of ethical action. 
Beyond this simple statement of the contro- 
versy it is scarcely the province of this paper 
to go. I believe, however, that it could not be 
shown, without transparent distortion, that the 
apparently main position of the earlier work 
can be reconciled with that of the later. In 
short, I feel that Kant gives us not merely 
separate books but separate theories. 

His new ^ ^ 

method. In passiug from Berkeley to Kant, the first 
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thing that strikes the student is that we have 
come upon a new method altogether.^ The 
significance of this change may be stated as 
that between regarding the mind on the one 
hand as a mere mirror of "nature," and on 
the other as a kind of factory in which 
"nature" itself shaU be produced. The one 
method regards states of mind as so many 
definite objects for an observer, the other pro- 



^ Many a man wishful to read and nnder8t;^,nd ICant has 
been frightened from the attempt by the unearthly sound of 
the words in which his problems are stated. Until lately 
the easiest obtainable translation was that in Bohn's usually 
excellent series, but which unfortunately in this case is 
anything but excellent. If a translation could make the 
mysterious more mysterious, then it may be said that Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn has accomplished the task. Thanks prin- 
cipally to the labours of Dr Hutcheson Stirling and Caird, 
it is now possible to read Kant without being too much 
scandalised by nomenclature on the first pages. No one 
can pretend to understand modem philosophic thought 
without first mastering Kant, even though when he is mas- 
tered we have to leave him behind. Dr Stirling perhaps 
understands Eant better than any[man alive ; and though in 
his criticism he can speak of Kant's system as a vast and 
prodigious failure, and his method as only a ** laborious, 
baseless, inapplicable, futile superfetation," still he speaks 
of him as occupying much the same place in modern, that 
Socrates held in ancient philosophy. The remarks on Kant 
in the text are understandable only to those who have read 
Kant. Those to whom Kant is a stranger will be, I fear, as 
wise at the end as when they began. 
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fesses to inquire into the conditions under 
which knowledge of anything is possible for 
a thinking subject, and the significance of 
such knowledge. But in taking up this new 
method there open out two ways along which 
it was possible for Kant to tread. One was 
the broader and easier way, the other the 
narrower and more difficult. In Kant's selec- 
tion of the easier way, we have, the absolute 
idealist will say (and the completed subjective 
idealist as well), the cause of all his subse- 
quent inadequacy and inconsistency. Since it 
is consciousness which makes experience, the 
better choice would have been to set about 
an examination into the idea of self-ccmsciouS' 
nessy with a view to determine the conditions 
under which it is possible, and to bring out 
in a strict connection of necessary links all 
that is embraced within it. This hereafter 
was the method adopted by Fichte ; but mean- 
while Kant selects the easier road of taking 
up our ordinary conscious experience, of which 
he will make an analysis in order to discover 
the elements of which it is made up, and to see 
HispnrpoBe. how the synthcsis is efifected. Kant, then, is to 
exhibit certain raw material (which, however, 
becomes as to importance a diminishing quan- 
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tity throughout) ; this is to be received into 
certain subjective looms and there woven into 
the web of knowledge. Here, then, is the 
problem : How does this weaving take place ? 
or in Kantian language: "How are synthetic 
propositions a 'priori possible ? " The machin- 
ery we shall find is subjective throughout, 
and the result idealistic. What we set out 
with is, the world of empirical knowledge. 
Of this not merely a certain portion, but the 
whole of those principles which make it a 
" knowable world " are drawn from the mind 
itself. Thus, the most obvious fact about the 
world we know is that for us it is a world 
existing in sja^. Now it may turn out that 
this condition of space, to begin with, is the 
contribution of the mind itself. For Kant 
would say, " I may assume without further 
inquiry Hume's conclusion that all that can 
be communicated to me from without is an 
impression. Now these impressions, however 
they vary in intensity or in quality, are mani- 
festly incompetent to give the notion of ex- 
ternality or space." Here, then, we have a 
subjective disa as it were thrown out from 
the mind, as the prior condition for the " plac- 
ing" of an object at all. But then, what is 
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the object when placed? It is a something, 
not even recognised as a something. It is 
just a consciousness of an assemblage of de- 
' tails, not, however, recognised as an assemblage 
I of details either. The a priori of sense has 
made it possible for the " awareness of some- 
thing " to arise ; but it is not until the under- 
standing has also added its contribution that 
it can be recognised as anything. And even 
then, that the whole may be bound together 
into one conscious experience, the transcen- 
dental unity of apperception must be added, 
as implied throughout. Of course Kant would 
have us consider each of these elements of his 
analysis as abstractions in themselves, and as 
The point mutually implying each other. But this is 
cism. just the one point to which criticism must 

hereafter be directed. For somehow the result 
will not look like an organic whole, it feels 
to be a mere mechanical fusion of elements 
having an independent existence. The data 
of sense, the Schemata, the categories, they 
appear like so many links quite capable of 
being detached and existing apart from the 
synthesis in which they are combined. Mean- 
while, keeping in view Kant's aim and not his 
actual achievement, we may go on to speak 
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of a pure impression as an ab§J^ractian, as also 
the ego itself at the other end of the system. 
And as for space and time, these are clearly 
the result of a synthesis of which the cate- 
gories are the active principle. Here, then, 
in one synthetical act, we have a result rich 
enough for all purposes, though as to its " how 
and why " much has to be supplied. For we 
have as result that not only the object but 
the ego itsdf is represented as creating itself. 
This is to some extent an anticipation of 
Fichte. But the previous question as to the 
" data of sense " blocks the way for Kant on 
the road to a complete idealism from the 
subjective side. He has not quite got rid 
of the beliefs of his age, and he still clings 
to the " thing in itself." There is the " thing 
in itself" out of relation to thought, yet 
capable of producing an impression on the 
conscious self. There is also behind the em- 
pirical ego the notion of a thinking "thing 
in itself." However much the attempt is 
made throughout to treat these as of small 
importance, and especially the contribution 
from without as almost zero, yet for Kant it is 
always and necessarily there. Here, then, is inadequacy, 
failure from the idealistic standpoint. For 
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existence is asserted (and more than that a 
proof offered) of somewhat so absolutely op- 
posed to the subject that final reconciliation 
can never be accomplished. How the world 
we know is related to the noumenal world, is 
a question beyond our power to answer. But 
as to the world with which we occupy our- 
selves as men, this together with the laws by 
which it is held together are all within; they 
are determinations or modes of my identical 
self. 
I Now, before we pass to Fichte, in whom sub- 
.' jective idealism reaches its culmination, a slight 
pause may be made to estimate the value of 
Kant's Kant's result. The permanent value may be 
me^r^ estimated from either of two standpoints, 
a.) Prom the (1.) From the standpoint of faith, it may be 
offeith!" said that Kant, in showing the impossibility of 
" finding out God " (or other realities) by mere 
searching, has thereby afforded a valuable con- 
tribution. Earlier in this paper, it has been 
shown that this may be pushed to such an 
extreme that all knowledge is reduced to a 
mere play. But there is no need to thus rush 
into extremes. When we speak of " reality," we 
need not give it a metaphysically fantastic 
meaning. Let it be defined as full and com- 
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plete knowledge of anything, and phenomenal 
knowledge as partial knowledge, good and 
valid, but not complete, and then Kant's re- 
sult will have a new value imported into it. 
"Things in themselves" must be objects of 
faith to us, since all their aspects are not seen 
by us ; and faith is the evidence of things not 
seen. When we speak of a noumenal world, 
we speak of a state where we shall, if so be 
we attain it, see things from the central or 
Divine standpoint — where we shall know even 
as we are known. It is true that man cannot 
know otherwise than he does know, neither 
is there any reason to suppose that an angel 
knows otherwise than I know. More he may 
know, even as a man knows more than a child. 
Even though we see through a glass dimly, it 
is a gratuitous falsehood to assert that therefore 
the glass distorts what we see. This noumenal 
world, then, a man approaches as he grows in 
knowledge. When it is said that man has no 
faculty wherewith he may pierce into the world 
of reality, we must remember that, so to speak, 
is only to use a metaphor, and not a correct 
one either. Time and ability to encompass the 
world of reality indeed he has not in the little 
space of his life here below. But belief that it 
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is encompassed by a higher intelligence than 
our own " time-and-space-limited " minds, is a 
reasonable faith for all men. 
(2.) From (2.) Fiom the standpoint of idealism, Kant's 
idealism, permanent value will be rather in the turn he 
gave to the run of men's thoughts. He rather 
pointed out a pathway along which a completed 
system might be arrived at, than achieved one 
himself. In answer to the question. How is 
knowledge possible ? Kant answers clearly 
enough, "Only as a synthetic combination in 
the unity of self-consciousness." The formal 
conditions of this combination are carefully 
exhibited, but one fails to discover any inti- 
mate relation of the forms with the central 
unity. If I receive anything, I receive it 
under certain forms. Granted; but is not 
this only saying, If I know, I know as I know ? 
Does it reaUy tell us anything about the 
''how'' or ''why^'i Does it not only restate 
that which requires to be explained ? So, 
again, when we come to the very core of the 
Kantian system — ^the categories — Kant appears 
like an inexperienced anatomist, surrounded by 
a number of isolated members which he wants 
to exhibit as one organic whole. That the 
members are implied in the organic whole, this 
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Kant has no doubt made clear ; but any valid 
reason why they should be picked up as they 
have been, and in the number they have been, " 
or connected as they have been, is not given. 
The whole fusion is mechanical, not organic; 
and though Kant has in his method shown the 
way down which future thought must pro- 
ceed, he can scarcely be regarded as having 
achieved a permanent solution himself. 

What Kant failed to achieve Fichte set to Fichte. 
work zealously to attempt. The former phil- 
osopher has shown quite conclusively that the 
world of knowledge is one that exists only for 
the self-conscious subject. At this point Fichte Relation 
takes the problem up, and, by being quite in ^ * 
earnest with it, he shows that it implied much 
more than his predecessor supposed. If we 
assume, to start with, the " thing in itself " apart 
from consciousness, capable of " giving " to con- 
sciousness somewhat requisite for and implied 
in all experience, it would seem that we have 
assumed not a little of the whole problem. 
We have made the relations implied to look as 
though they existed for some one else, and not 
for the self-conscious subject. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Kant thought this was the ultimate which 
it was possible to reach. Not so Fichte; he 
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fancied that, although his predecessor had failed 
to see it, yet that the position occupied logically 
implied that the opposition presupposed in the 
synthetic result called knowledge was an op- 
position vMhm, consciousness itself. In the 
" Aesthetic " the given element appears as most 
obtrusive, but hereafter its importance dimin- 
ishes as the full significance of knowledge is 
exhibited, until at last we are told it "is as 
good as nothing at all for us." If this be so, 
then it may turn out that the insignificant part 
which it plays may also be exhibited from the 
inner side, and if this can be done, then our 
philosophy will be complete. This, then, is the 
question to which Fichte devotes himself, and 
here is the result at which he arrived. We 
shall avoid Kant's incompleteness most surely 
if, instead of taking knowledge as a unit, and 
by analysis seeking the transcendental ele- 
ments implied within it, we rather start with 
self-consciousness, for which knowledge exists, 
and seek to exhibit the necessary conditions 
under which 'U is realised. " How is knowledge 
Pichte'B possible ? " was Kant's question. " How is in- 
telligence (for which knowledge is) possible ? " 
is Fichte's first question. His answer is ob- 
viously, " Only through the opposition of itself 
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to somewhat else." But this " somewhat else " 
is the organic product of intelligence itself, it is 
not some tMiig apart from the intelligence by 
which it is apprehended ; nor, what answers to 
the same, is it some certain ideas given by God. 
Here, then, we have the " new departure," and The "new 

. departure" 

on this attention must be concentrated at once, and its 
The problem seems to take this form : How can ^* 
the absolute ego be represented as limiting 
itself in order to find itself, and why ? If the 
absolute intelligence is as yet without any con- 
tent, if it has not that through which it can yet 
even know itself, how is it possible to represent 
in thought that of which nothing can be said 
save that it cannot be represented ; and further, 
that this something, which is not anything, is 
yet capable of performing an act which seems 
to imply consciousness of a want, although the 
act is not an act, nor the consciousness any- 
thing but a misleading metaphor ? Why should 
that which aspritis is of necessity free, although 
unconscious of its freedom (or of anything else), 
yet be obliged to limit itself, and thus give rise 
to the non-ego, which it produces out of itself, 
and for no other purpose than that it may know 
itself, and in knowing itself thereby ofifer in the 
knowing the proof of the whole ? The point is 
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just here: Shall we say of all this that it is 
transcendent or transcendental ? Is it a play 
of words or philosophy ? It is at this initial 
and vital point that Fichte's system fails. For 
from this point onwards the system joins hands 
with previous ones. The non-ego once ac- 
counted for may be said to appear as feeling 
to finite minds. And when Kant's " given ele- 
ment " is provided, aU is fairly plain sailing. 

But the question is whether the explanation 

given of the non-ego is an explanation at all, or 

whether it is not a metaphorical way of restating 

that which is supposed to require explanation. 

An awkward For the Only claim that the theory would seem 

dilemma. 

to have for acceptation depends upon an inter- 
pretation which Fichte is specially careful to 
exclude. The process throughout looks like 
one in time. The absolute ego, in spite of the 
declaration to the opposite, is treated not as a 
barren predicateless abstraction, but as an ante- 
cedent intelligent cause of finite intelligences. 
If, however, it be held that the theory is not 
offered as a description of a process in time, 
but only as the abstractions of the philosopher, 
abstractions which must be made in order that 
the conditions through which intelligence is 
possible may be exhibited, then the problem 
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regarding the acceptation of the theory stands, 
I think, thus: the theory is either inconceiv- 
able throughout, or must be interpreted in a 
way that Fichte saw distinctly it should not. 
In the first case, nothing is gained, for all that 
has been done is to restate, with the addition of 
incomprehensible metaphors, that which the 
theory professes to explain ; in the latter, noth- 
ing is gained, for the deduction is inconsequent. 
On the horns of this dilemma the theory must 
be left.i 

In passing now to gather up the results of summary, 
what has been said so far, it is needful to bear 
carefully in mind that for which we have been 
seeking. The question has been for a com- 
pleted rational idealistic system on the basis of 
the individual mind. The three thinkers, whose 
theories have to some extent been passed in 
review, are generally credited with having at- 
tained with more or less completeness such a 
system. The theology of Berkeley, and the 
transcendent realism of Kant, however, made 
it impossible for them to become absolutely 
subjective idealists. Fichte alone can claim to 

^ With the alteration of a few terms, the same line of 
criticism might be offered to the Hegelian system, and the 
same awkward conclusion arrived at. 
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have reached the goal ; but it is only reached 
by a process which has assumed the conclusion 
The two on its way. And when we say of the first two 
subjective theories that from the idealistic standpoint they 
idealism. ^^^ ^^^ complete, and of the latter that it is not 
logical, we have mentioned two tests, to one or 
other of which any system of subjective ideal- 
ism will succumb. If such a system could be 
reasoned out, its logical consequences would be 
such as to prevent its dovetailing with the data 
Its logical of our conscious experience. For the logical 
quence. conscquencc would be that the individual would 
be shut up within himself, and indeed would 
be in himself a universe complete. Others to 
whom I owe anything, or Deity whom I ought 
to worship, must be regarded as fictions. The 
only duty logically conceivable would be self- 
preservation, the only worship possible to ofifer 
would be to fall low before the altar of self- 
Pessimism. gratification. But at this point a serious diffi- 
culty presents itself. However much it appear 
that as a matter of logical consequence a man 
ought to make self-gratification the end of life, 
it is still certain he is unable to do so. What- 
ever form of explanation be accorded to it, it is 
yet a feud that men feel they were made for 
other ends than these; the mind refuses to 
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accept such a goal as that for which it (fiiglht to 
strive. Hence there is opposition between the 
theory which points in one direction, and some- 
what unexplainable on the theory but which 
yet authoritatively points elsewhere. And the 
perplexity only increases a previous one inhe- 
rent in the theory itself. For a theory con- 
cerned only with the subjective states of the 
individual has to recognise the awkward fact 
that these states have so much in them that is 
painful as to render it doubtful whether life is 
worth having at all. Thus one sings sadly — 

** Count all the joys thy days have seen, 
Count all the hours from sorrow free ; 
And know whatever thou hast been, 
'Twere something better not to be." 

Pessimism is the logical outcome of a thor- 
oughly consistent subjective idealism. Schop- 
enhauer is the natural and necessary descend- 
ant of Fichte. And suicide is the ultimate 
relief in which deliverance from perplexity can 
on their system alone be logically found. 

Subjective idealism, if only claiming to ofifer conclusion, 
an incomplete solution, may be accepted as a 
way of looking at things, and indeed of great 
value in emphasising the dignity and worth of 
the individual. In so far, however, as it pre- 
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tends to be tJi^ way of looking at things, the 
answer is obliged to be made that at the slightest 
touch of our actual experience, the whole sys- 
tem totters before one's eyes into a vast incon- 
gruous heap of absurdities and impossibilities. 
Even those who are unable to detect where the 
fallacy of the whole theory lies, will yet be 
impelled by their higher instincts to reject the 
whole reasoning as impractical and trivial. 
The common -sense of mankind will refuse in 
a moment to be led into a quaking fen of infi- 
delity and suicide by the mere ignes fatui of 
wild metaphysical speculation. 
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" Their conscience also bearing witness." — Romans ii 15. 

The founder of modern critical philosophy said 
that two things filled his soul with awe — " the 
starry heaven above, and the moral law 
within." In these days the increasing know- 
ledge of the universe in which we live has 
somewhat strangely diminished the feeling of 
awe and reverence which its contemplation 
years ago inspired. Why this should be is 
rather hard to say. When, as a matter of fact, 
every step in advance shows how more closely 
related every fraction is to its neighbour, and 
how the whole is bound together with marvel- 
lous links, one would have thought that the 
result would have been quite in an opposite 
direction. But the difficulty receives at least 
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a partial solution in the reflection that men 
are ever apt to mistake discrimination for 
explanation. Thus, for example, the simple 
faith of ancient days was accustomed to say 
of these mortal bodies of ours, "Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return," and then 
to think with reverence of Him who could 
from such material build up the imperial per- 
sonality of man. To-day we speak somewhat 
differently. Instead of writing " dust " as that 
of which all living things are created, we have 
been taught to speak of "protoplasm." And 
although if you have this "physical basis" 
given, you are yet no nearer the production of 
life, still it is true that all life, froili that of 
the lowliest weed to the highest animal, is 
manifested in connection with, though not as 
the result of, this protoplasm. But what of 
this ? Suppose it possible to identify all living 
things in this common element, and then to 
trace step by step the wondrous ascent of liv- 
ing organisms, now marking ofif this as plant 
and this as animal, this as vertebrate, this as 
invertebrate — and supposing we could see in 
each separate step the gradual transition of a 
lower into a higher form, — what, then, have we 
really accomplished ? In the scientific interest 
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very much, in the practical sphere very much, 
but in the way of explanation little indeed. 
The complexity of the whole process thus 
brought to light has only furnished a vast 
amount of material in addition to the initial 
problem, also requiring solution. There is no 
doubt that the deep interest which the study 
of details and processes always creates, that 
this does to a large extent in ordinary men 
give rise to the mistake, that whilst the details 
are being enumerated the explanation is also 
being supplied. It is the peculiar function 
of what is called philosophy to recall men's 
thoughts from time to time to forgotten as- 
pects of the many questions occupying their 
attention. Science in -any of its special spheres 
is occupied with the phenomenal, with the 
world of appearances ; philosophy reminds men 
of the permanent and real, underlying all. 
Science speaks of laws and forces, and builds 
its whole structure upon certain assumptions, 
the truth of which cannot be established by 
any demonstration. These laws and forces 
are spoken of in uncritical moments as though 
they were huge phantoms in the mid air. 
These assumptions are taken for granted as the 
most necessary truths. But this is all a matter 
G 
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of faith. It has sometimes been made a mat- 
ter of reproach that the Scriptures have in- 
sisted so often and so earnestly that the "just 
shall live and walk by faith." But it would 
appear upon closer investigation that not only 
do the just, but also the unjust — they, if they 
walk at all, must walk by faith. It is the 
function of philosophy again and again to 
point out how large an amount has been taken 
for granted in scientific conclusion. It asks, 
too, what is reaUy meant by law and force? 
It is well to be reminded that we do not ex- 
plain anything by merely giving it a name. 
It is because philosophy has been to a large 
extent neglected in England that the suspi- 
cion of an irreconcilable antagonism between 
science and religion has become confirmed in 
the minds of so many. And it would be 
happy, indeed, for our church, and for Chris- 
tianity generally, if some dawning of this might 
come into the minds of those in authority. 
Our institutions for the training of clergy, and 
the examination by which proficiency is tested, 
give evidence of abundance of learning with 
a miniTmiTTi of thinking. Science is handing 
over year by year a vast amount of new ma- 
terial, the deeper meaning of which it is the 
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work of the Church to unfold. But unmind- 
ful of her high mission in this respect, her 
ofi&cers are wasting their energies in contro- 
versies the most trivial. What wonder that 
thinking men treat our ministrations with 
contemptuous disdain, when they find the ut- 
most ignorance of the most elementary details 
of the great problems of the day, or when they 
hear us slipping off names the most sacred, 
and truths the most profound, of which hardly - 
one in a hundred of the trained ministry seem 
able to give any intelligible or critical account 
whatever ! 

But although for reasons such as these, the 
"starry heaven above," the world of nature 
around us, has lost somewhat of its importance 
as a means of leading men to God, yet even 
to-day the voice of conscience within still 
asserts itself, bearing its unsolicited, indisput- 
able testimony to the eternal distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, and to the existence 
of the moral governor from whom those dis- 
tinctions flow. Apart from any question as to 
how man has come to be what he is, there is 
no manner of doubt that there is in all ordinary 
men the discrimination between actions right 
and wrong; there is in man the conviction 
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that he ought to do this and not that, and there 
is a consciousness of merit or demerit according 
to the conformance or non-conformance of his 
actions with his standard of obligation. You 
know that all our thought is built upon certain 
simple root -principles which the mind recog- 
nises and accepts as true without knowing why 
or how they are. These simple truths, which 
lie at the root of all our logical or mathemat- 
ical reasoning, are the foundation of all our 
intellectual life. These are given to us, and we 
must accept them as they are. I do not mean 
that they are innate — that is, bom with us. 
Men are not supplied with truths ready made, 
neither do they have given them a stock of 
sound conclusions to save them the trouble 
of arriving at such conclusions by personal 
endeavour. But these truths are such that on 
the presentation of a single experience involv- 
ing any of them the mind recognises them as 
valid, not only in this case, but in all cases. 
Any argument which may occupy your mind, 
any induction in the scientific sphere, if per- 
sistently questioned and pushed back step by 
step, will ultimately reveal one or other of 
these elementary truths, for which no further 
reason can be given. Amongst these simple 
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unresolvable truths we find some which have 
a special reference to the actions of man — ^they 
refer not to what a man may know, but to 
what a man should do. When in any given 
case we are asked why we call this right and 
that wrong, or in what does its rightness or 
wrongfulness consist, we can give no answer. 
We could no more dispute it than we could 
dispute that the parts are equal to the whole ; 
we could no more say why the mind recognises 
it as right or wrong than we can say why it 
recognises at once that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between any two points. Now 
these first principles of morality are true for all 
men and at all times ; they are the moral law 
of God — ^a law not, indeed, written upon tablets 
of stone, but upon the tablet of the heart. That 
faculty within man by which these simple ele- 
mentary truths of morality are discovered is 
what is meant by conscience. When its still 
small voice is heard, we hear the very voice of 
the eternal God. Its simple command is a 
" categorical imperative " ; it makes no account 
of inclination or circumstance, but utters for 
all men and at all times alike, " Thou oughtest." 
If this be so, then with what unspeakable rev- 
erence should we listen to its words, what ab- 
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solute obedience should we yield to its behest ! 
If men did thus yield obedience, or if conscience 
could compel obedience, then indeed we should 
have heaven begun on eartL But some one 
may be inclined to say : " Surely the question 
has more obscurity than the preacher seems to 
suggest; for, to judge by the action of many 
apparently sincere men, conscience in dififerent 
men seems to sanction most contradictory prac- 
tices. How can its supremacy on the one hand 
be reconciled with the diversity of moral judg- 
ments amongst men on the other ? Must it be 
said of that which is intended by God to be 
the guide of life, that it is untrustworthy or 
weak, and that some higher teaching is neces- 
sary, some further guidance to ensure this one 
speaking aright ? Perplexity here is oftentimes 
deepened by popular language, which speaks of 
an educated or ignorant conscience, a perverted, 
a hardened, or enlightened conscience, and so 
on ; so that it would appear as though, after all, 
God's gift of guidance to man still requires 
guidance and light from elsewhere before it 
can be of practical service to the soul of the 
individual" 

I need not point out to you how this con- 
fusion has led to numerous errors, and how, 
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especially, it has been made the support of 
ecclesiastical usurpations : how, for. example, 
men have been taught to mistrust their own 
conscience, and to give themselves over to the 
spiritual guidance of others. However excel- 
lent this may be in rare exceptional spiritual 
diseases, such as our Prayer-book contem- 
plates in its directions concerning private con- 
fession, there is no doubt that for a man or 
woman of ordinary power and capacity such 
practice is dangerous intellectually and morally, 
as it is dishonouring to God. Now, in order 
to avoid confusion here, we need carefully to 
distinguish two things — the knowledge or per- 
ception of moral law, and the translation of 
these, or rather their application by an act 
of judgment, to the details of daily life. In 
popular language, we call any conviction which 
is honestly entertained a conscientious con- 
viction ; but no one would care to assert that 
every conviction honestly entertained is infal- 
libly right. Yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
suppose it possible for conscience to err with- 
out obviously surrendering its claim to be the 
divine gift for the guidance of conduct. To 
say that all men are obeying the voice of 
conscience whilst pursuing the most opposing 
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lines of conduct, simply because certain opinions 
are honestly entertained, is to rob consience of 
aU value whatever. In this case there would 
be no fixed principles of morality, and for 
"every man to do that which is right in his 
own eyes " is conduct not to be condemned, but 
rather approved. But surely I need not say 
to you how, from Socrates in the ancient world 
to Immanuel Kant in the modern world, the 
best thought of mankind has rejected such a 
conception as this ; and how, with marvellous 
unanimity, it has re-echoed the words of the 
divine Lord, who said, "Heaven and earth 
may pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away." 

And, as a matter of fact, even when we 
compare the most widely conflicting judgments 
of men, we do find a very general agreement 
upon matters of right and wrong. Take the 
elementary forms of rectitude, such as truth- 
fulness or justice ; you never find these reversed. 
No nation has ever placed these in the category 
of moral evil. It is quite true that they have 
excused deceit, but that does not lead them 
to condemn integrity. Wherever diversity of 
judgment exists on moral questions, it is almost 
invariably concerned with the determination of 
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what is wrong, and never in the deciding as to 
what is right. And this at once makes clear 
to us where mistake may be possible. It is in 
the application of the unvarying principles of 
morality revealed by conscience to the details 
of life that men go astray. In no department 
of our mental life can you compel a man to 
judge correctly by telling him that he ought. 
In mathematics and in science, amid the pro- 
cesses of reasoning required, error slips in 
again and again, and men are constantly ob- 
liged to give up cherished opinions when the 
mistake is discovered. Nor is it otherwise in 
matters of morality. Men who will judge 
lazily, or act without judgment at all, accepting 
mere current opinion, or following the impulse 
bom of acquired habit, are pretty sure to act 
wrongly. For not only is there a possibility 
of wrongful judgment, but when we bear in 
mind how much malice and hatred, how much 
selfishness has found its way into these natures 
of ours, and how prone we are to consider that 
as right which we are most inclined to do, then 
we have to say that not only is there possibility, 
but strong probability that mistaken judgments 
will be made. And when once they are made, 
then progress in the wrong direction becomes 
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fatally rapid. For what a man, correctly or 
incorrectly, judges to be right, he will ex- 
perience self -approbation in doing, and, on the 
other hand, shame and remorse in doing that 
which he has disapproved. The existence of 
such sentiments as shame and remorse, or even 
the sense of well-doing, is not, therefore, any 
final evidence as to the goodness or badness of 
an action. In short, religion, from the simple 
distinctions of right and wrong to the highest 
act of worship, does not found upon such a 
transitory changing basis as feelings or sen- 
timents. Whatever else it is, religion must 
always be man's reasonable service. From this 
we shall easily perceive the necessity of moral 
education and its special sphere. The old 
Greeks were accustomed to hold two apparently 
contradictory propositions — that virtue cannot 
be taught, and that virtue must be taught. 
Virtue, in the sense of the eternal distinctions 
between right and wrong, needs not to be 
taught. These flow from the nature of the 
Almighty, and are given to us, not made by 
us. Virtue, in the sense of personal attain- 
ment, personal subjection to the law which 
conscience reveals, this we can and must teach. 
But when education has done its work, 
when false sentiment has been exposed, when 
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man has put aside all mere opinions and re- 
cognises the duty of submission to the pure 
law revealed within, what shall we say then ? 
Is it enough to know what we ought to do in 
order that we may straightway be able to per- 
form the same ? Perhaps it was so with man 
at the first, perhaps it was so with us years 
ago. But how is it with us now ? Conscience 
presents the naked law to the soul, but lol 
the will is enfeebled, and is powerless to carry 
it into practice. We can echo the language 
of the great Apostle in this very Epistle, when 
he tells us how, with his better self he recog- 
nises and consents to the law which is holy 
and just and good; whilst another law has 
become established in his lower self, warring 
against the other, and bringing it into cap- 
tivity, so that the evil he disapproves that he 
does, and the good he would that he cannot do. 
Habit has become a second and a stronger 
nature ; how shall its chains be broken ? The 
affections have become depraved, so that I do 
not and I cannot love that which I would. 
We, too, when we have thought what we might 
have been, as contrasted with what we are — 
we, too, could cry: "0 wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?" 
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In such an hour of helplessness, and maybe 
despair, may God give you grace to turn to the 
old simple Gospel of the Lord Jesus. In Him, 
the crucified Eedeemer, salvation is only to be 
found. God in Christ not only freely forgives 
our transgression, but, better than this. He 
gives us life and strength. The law says, 
"This do, and thou shalt enter into life"; it 
says to you day by day, "Keep innocency 
and do the thing which is right, for that shall 
bring you peace at the last." But Jesus gives 
us what the law could not — He gives us power 
wherein we are weak, deliverance to the cap- 
tive, life to the dead. And which of us needs 
not this power, this deliverance ? As you feel 
your need, so bow more humbly at the foot of 
the cross. His strength is perfected in our 
weakness. Failure in the past may thus be 
a blessing if it leads you to sing with deeper 
earnestness — 

I could not do without Thee, 

I cannot stand alone ; 
I have no strength or goodness, 

No wisdom of my own. 
But Thou, beloved Saviour, 

Art all in all to me. 
And perfect strength in weakness 

Is theirs who lean on Thee. 
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THE FEEEDOM OF THE WILL. 



** Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate. ' — 
Romans viii. 29. 



The words which I have read out to you as our 
text introduce us to a very ancient controversy. 
Not a little of the best thought of the world 
has been engaged in speculating upon the rela- 
tion existing between the created universe and 
the divine Creator. The reasons for which 
men in all ages, with very rare exceptions, 
have acknowledged the existence of God, I do 
not propose to discuss with you now, beyond 
one or two quite general remarks. Men's lives 
and powers are finite and restricted. In seek- 
ing their origin we find it necessary to suppose 
other finite causes adequate to produce the 
effects which we see. In pursuing this train 
of thought we have ultimately to assume an 
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infinite regression of finite causes, or a single 
self-sufficient first cause. Whichever theory 
is adopted, it is of first importance to observe 
that it, equally with the other, contains an 
unproveable assumption. That "no man by 
searching can find out God," is a familiar 
article in Christian belief ; but that the scien- 
tific materialism which is so popular to-day, 
that this, too, is built upon a "faith," is not so 
readily acknowledged. But in speaking of the 
eternity of matter, or the infinity of the regres- 
sion of finite causes, the "eternity," or the 
" infinity," is an assumption of which no proof 
can be offered. 

But although, by logical processes, man may 
not find out God, yet, if what I said to you on 
conscience and the first principles of morality 
last Sunday be true, then it would appear that 
man is not confined to the logical understand- 
ing as his one source of knowledge. There is, 
as Kant taught us, a higher faculty than the 
understanding, which we call " reason," or con- 
science, and in this we find provision for the 
recognition of higher truth. Just as the fun- 
damental truths of morality and the fundamen- 
tal assumptions of science require no other 
witness than themselves, nor, indeed, are able 
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to oflfer any ; so, too, the reality of the divine 
existence is a " truth so plain that it needs no 
proof," — it is a truth so essentially fundamental 
to our intellectual life that it admits of no 
proof. And hence it is that you will notice 
whenever arguments on the subject are pre- 
sented to you, then, and not till then, do 
doubts arise, and even then the doubt always 
attaches itself to the adequacy of the argument, 
and not to the fact itseK. The belief in the 
divine existence is given to us. Men may 
argue themselves out of it, but they cannot 
argue themselves into it. It is, as all other 
fundamental truths are, a revelation to the 
soul of the individual. But when once the 
fact is recognised, its confirmation is estab- 
lished by the experience of our conscious 
lives. The order and beauty of the universe, 
the facts of moral obligation and sense of 
responsibility, the religious instinct in man, 
all these now find their adequate explanation, 
whilst at the same time they confirm our 
belief. But with the acknowledgment of an 
Absolute Being the mind passes on at once to 
ask what is the relation in which we, as depen- 
dent, stand toward Him. If in its origin man 
and all finite existence is dependent upon the 
H 
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Almighty, then it would seem that upon His 
will we are dependent for our continuance. In 
this case at once you will see that of the future 
we can say nothing. All that is best within us 
points toward continued existence. As day by 
day we increase in age, we see how these bodies 
of ours develop until maturity and then decay. 
On the other hand, we find no such similar 
decay in the mental life. The full significance 
of moral responsibility, too, can only be realised 
in a future state of existence. But though 
futurity of existence seems thus involved in 
the facts of this present life, yet since it de- 
pends upon the divine will, it can only be 
known to us as a matter of distinct revelation. 
Immortality, if it be ours, must be the gift of 
God. 

But although our thoughts run oftentimes 
to the past as we speculate as to the origin of 
all things, and oftentimes to the future as we 
muse upon the destiny of things, yet our most 
earnest thought is given, and rightly given, to 
our duty in the present. Whence came I? 
That is important. Whither am I going ? That, 
too, is important. What can I do ? or rather, 
what is the significance of what I do ? This is 
all-important. And being all-important, it will 
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hardly be a matter of surprise to know that 
men have differed most widely in their, answers 
to this question. From whatever position you 
advance to consider this question, you are at 
once confronted with the shibboleths of oppos- 
ing factions. Fatalists, Calvinists, Stoics, Pre- 
destinationists, Necessitarians, and the like, on 
one hand ; Libertarians, Arminianists, Pela- 
gianists, and the like, as champions of the free- 
dom of the will on the other. According to 
the teaching of the one party, man is little 
better than a complicated machine. The same 
laws which hold good in the physical world 
also hold good in the inner world of man. A 
man must be what he will be. He is in very 
truth the creature of circumstance. In short, 
if you could know all the circumstances in the 
case of any man — circumstances of his inner 
and outer life — then you could predict how he 
would act, in any given case, with the same 
certainty as you can predict the path of a planet, 
or the behaviour of given elements in the chem- 
ist's laboratory. The supporters of this theory 
appeal to Scripture and to nature in confirma- 
tion of their position. The argument from 
Scripture in favour of election, as it is com- 
monly called, I do not propose to discuss. 
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When you remember that not only the be- 
lievers in this theory, but also those who most 
violently condemn it, appeal to the sacred 
Scriptures for confirmation of their position, 
you cannot help feeling that somewhat fur- 
ther seems to be needed. God has given to 
man more Bibles than one. And these vari- 
ous Bibles must agree; the message of the one 
cannot in spirit be contradictory to that of the 
other. You know that since men have recog- 
nised that the open page of nature was a book 
of Gk)d, they have been admitted into a fuller 
knowledge of the wisdom and power of the 
Almighty. We have learnt, and wisely learnt, 
to read our Bible with all the light that scien- 
tific investigation could throw upon it. We 
have long since put aside the childish notion 
that the Holy Scriptures were a volume teach- 
ing physical science and anticipating its results. 
Now what I would impress upon you is this, 
that we ought to think in like manner about the 
problems which mental science brings before 
us. If we are content to say that the writers 
of the various books of the Bible speak of the 
details of physical science according to the 
knowledge of their day, and that they were not 
supernaturally aided in that respect, then I 
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would urge that with reference to the prob- 
lems of mental science the case is not otherwise. 
If this be acknowledged, I think the "point" 
is at once and altogether taken out of a vast 
amount of religious controversies. Men again 
and again, when discussing a question, entirely 
neglect the facts of the case, in their anxiety 
to establish a theory upon a dogmatic basis. 
Thus it is that they rush away to seek how 
many texts they can quote, or how many pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture they can mutilate and 
distort, in order to support their own theory. 
Now, such a question as the freedom of man, 
or the freedom of the will — which you will 
notice is only another way of stating the prob- 
lem of the relation of man to the Almighty 
— I would urge you to look upon apart from 
any dogmatic assertion whatsoever. Look at 
the question calmly, and find the material for 
investigation and illustration in the facts of 
your own conscious life. And do not be afraid 
of any charge of unorthodoxy that may be 
made against the conclusion that your own 
observation presses upon you. We need, no 
doubt, to be very modest, for error may slip in. 
But think for yourself, not content with the 
mere acceptation of the second- or third-hand 
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thoughts of others; and remember that Grod's 
orthodoxy is truth. 

Now, in order to understand the question 
aright, may I remind you what precisely we 
mean when we speak of " wilL" " Will is the 
power of self-determination. When, by in- 
telligence, we recognise what we ought to do, 
then by "will" we control our impulses and 
other powers that we may carry into eflfect the 
dictates of intelligence. Now, besides the dic- 
tates of intelligence, our affections and desires 
are also forces within us, impelling us to action 
— aflfections arising out of the fulness of our 
natures, desires arising out of the wants of our 
nature. Now all these, the judgments of the 
mind, the desires and affections of which we 
are conscious — all these we usually speak of 
as "motives." The. point in dispute is this, 
whether motives in this sense determine the 
will, or whether the will has power superior to 
motives. 

On the one hand, it is asserted that " will " 
is an effect, which follows its corresponding 
causes as certainly and invariably as physical 
effects follow their physical causes. The only 
difference at this point between Necessitarians 
of the materialistic school, and Calvinists, as 
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they are usually called, of the religious world, 
is that the latter include the special and irre- 
sistible grace of God given to this or that man, 
and which thus ranks as first of the various 
motives compelling his conduct. The law of 
causality is regarded as one of the universal 
laws of nature, and when its application to the 
region of mind is to some extent denied by 
Libertarians, then it is asserted that the free- 
will theory and the laws revealed by science 
are at variance. Now it is of importance to 
see what precisely is meant when the appli- 
cation of the law of causality to the region of 
the mind is denied. It is not meant that 
"will" is an uncaused event — every volition 
has its cause ; but what is denied is this, that 
the inner world of mind and the outer world of 
nature are so far analogous that the law must 
work alike in both. In the region of mind, 
"attendant circumstances" do not determine 
causes with the same certainty as they do in 
the physical sphere. In the region of the 
mind there is power of self -adjustment, which 
is not found in the other. We say that, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, it is certain that 
friction will produce heat ; but you cannot say 
that, under ordinary circumstances, there is 
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the same certamty that provocation will pro- 
duce anger. In short, man is not, so to speak, 
a bundle of forces which, being set in motion, 
is compelled to move in the direction of, and 
with a velocity proportioned to, the strongest 
impulse. Motives arise within us as circum- 
stances call them forth ; their nature is to 
solicit us to action, or they tend even to com- 
pel us ; but we recognise within us a power of 
determining whether we will act in accordance 
with the impulse, and whether, if we act at all, 
we will act in this direction or that. Of course, 
man is seldom acted upon by a single motive. 
In all actions involving moral quality, several 
motives act upon the man at the same time. 
These motives, too, are so diverse in their 
nature, that they solicit man to action in vari- 
ous conflicting directions. 

With the hesitation produced whilst a man 
deliberates, weighs over the probable results 
of action in any given direction, or the right- 
ness or wrongfulness of the action, in this very 
deliberation and hesitation we have free self- 
government in the man begun. It is not that 
we feel we can give any decision we like, or 
that we feel beforehand that we can judge this 
or that to be right or advantageous as we please ; 
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but rather that, whilst we are hesitating and 
deUberating as to whether we will carry our 
judgment into action, we are conscious that, 
whilst we do thus hesitate and deliberate, it 
is I myself who am- hesitating and deliberating. 
This is the direct evidence that a man has of 
the freedom of his willing power. 

At this point it might be easy to reply that, 
after all, it comes much to the same thing. For 
what really happens is this : When a man is 
solicited to act in a given direction, he may 
either act straightway without reflection, or he 
may test the action by reference to the law 
of God revealed by conscience. In the latter 
case, the more he attends to the law of duty, 
by so much does he diminish the strength of 
the desire soliciting him in the contrary direc- 
tion. So that the concentration of attention 
upon the law has brought into existence 
another motive, which, if it be sufficiently 
strong, may override the desire and necessitate 
the will. So, then, it might be said man is still 
a necessary and not a free agent. But the ob- 
jection is, after all, of not much weight. It 
only serves to make more clear where the core 
of the problem really lies. The concentration 
of attention upon the pure law — this does, no 
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doubt, bring into existence a new motive. But 
it is just this very concentraiion of our atten- 
tion which is the crucial point. It is there 
that freedom is exercised. Man can please 
himself whether he will or not confine his atten- 
tion in any given direction. " Pay attention " 
is the earliest command to our infant years; 
and the whole of our infant education was 
intended to impress upon us the necessity, 
and therefore the possibility, of confining our 
attention to matters which were not those which 
our desires would choose. So, then, though 
conduct is decided by motives, the will is yet 
free and supreme. The act of attention by 
which weaker motives are held in suspense 
is a voluntary act; so that the final state- 
ment of the question would seem to be this — 
that though the strongest motive governs con- 
duct, yet it is the will that decides which 
motive shall absorb attention, and thus gain 
strength so as ultimately to become the 
strongest. 

This conclusion as to the freedom of the will 
may seem only to touch the very hem^of the 
great question as to the relation of us finite 
creatures to the infinite and eternal God. But 
although it leaves much untouched, yet it 
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seems to remind us of one essential truth. 
Mental science confirms in this way the 
familiar belief and teaching of the bulk of 
the Christian Church in all ages, that man's 
destiny is in his own hands. God has given 
to man that power of adjusting his own cir- 
cumstances that any assertion of predestina- 
tion in its personal extreme sense is a contra- 
diction. Election in the sense of our circum- 
stances and surroundings being made for us 
and not by us, this is simple and obvious 
enougL But that we are not the necessary 
result of the election or the circumstances, is 
the plain testimony of man's conscious life. At 
the last great day, when an account must be 
rendered, no man will be able to urge his cir- 
cumstances or election as excuse for unfaith- 
fulness. Whether, in some extreme cases, the 
circumstances may have given rise to an in- 
vincible prejudice, and thus form some excuse, 
is not for us to say ; but this we do know, that 
the Judge of all the earth wUl do right. But 
for us the still small voice which speaks say- 
ing, " Thou oughtest," awakes a no less certain 
echo within, which says, ** Because I ought, 
therefore I can." It is the famihar truth that 
God lays no heavier burden upon us than we 
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may bear. And even with us whose wills have 
become enfeebled, whose judgment has, through 
evil bias, become untrustworthy, for such there 
is hope in Christ. This is the gospel, the good 
news, that in the Lord Jesus there is life for 
the dead, there is sight for the blind. 
Again and again have men, like the poor 
prodigal in the far-off land, come to them- 
selves. And when they are willing to face 
the old, hard road of repentance, of humility, 
of amendment, then they ever find the help 
they need, and the pardon for which they crave. 
And to-day the same voice calls you, the same 
grace is offered to you. Oh that to-day you 
would hear His voice and harden not your 
hearts! 
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A LECTUEE ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS 
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The theory that life may find its explanation 
in that which has not life is not a new one. 
It is found as far back as Democritus (B.C. 450), 
whose theory was afterwards adopted and ex- 
panded by Epicurus (b.g. 300). During the 
last twenty years, however, it has made a new 
start, and since then has occupied no small 
attention in the scientific world. Now ex- 
planation is a sacred word to the student of 
philosophy, and any theory which offers the 
promise of this in any direction always com- 
mands his immediate attention. And even 
though one's cherished opinions are in the 
very beginning rudely assailed, yet since to 
the philosopher truth and orthodoxy are con- 
vertible terms, no antecedent distrust as to 
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what the result may ultimately be can have 
any weight in turning us away from the inves- 
tigation. It does, no doubt, rub us quite the 
wrong way to be told that the opinion which 
philosophers have held from Plato- downwards 
— viz., that the universe and thought (actual 
or possible) were convertible terms — that this 
is all wrong, for thought is now to be shown 
to be but a very small section of the universe. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, thought is no more 
absolutely essential to the existence of the uni- 
verse than your shadow is to you; and as to 
thought making the everlasting hills, you might 
as well talk of your shadow making you. The 
new theory which is to demonstrate this, and 
thus revolutionise our conceptions, lays it down 
as the first article of its creed that there is a 
kind of life-stufif which you can pick up and 
examine, and that this said stuff is common to 
everything which exhibits the phenomena of 
life. • This stufif, which is common to all living 
beings, is called protoplasm. Show me life 
anywhere, and there too, says the modem 
scientist, I will find you protoplasm. To the 
ordinary matter-of-fact body looking out upon 
the world in which we live, every single living 
thing appears different from every other ; but 
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closer inquiry shows that not only are they 
distantly related, but that they are only modi- 
fications of one and the same "stuff." 

The artist sits down and paints some moss 
growing upon a rock. You gaze through a 
microscope at the tiny microscopic fungus, and 
then turn and gaze at some giant tree, or con- 
trast the tiny animalculse with the whale and 
his ninety feet of bone and blubber. Or, once 
again, you sit and look at your little daughter 
twining the flower in her hair; and as you 
think of them all, it does rather give you a 
start to be told that all these — the child's hair 
and flower and the blood in her veins, the 
giant tree and the Finner whale, the painter 
and the lichen on the rock — that all these are 
bound together, not as a mere ideal unity, but 
in a downright physical unity. In faculty, 
form, and substance they are ultimately the 
same. Their powers are different as to degree, 
but not in kind. Tested by chemistry as to 
their internal composition all agree, and behave 
similarly under similar reagents. Every one 
of them, and every part of them, is modi- 
fied or unmodified protoplasm. With such 
pretensions assured to it, we shall at once 
ask a little more in detail what protoplasm is ; 
I 
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and to our inquiry here is the answer : " Car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are all 
themselves lifeless bodies. Of these, carbon 
and oxygen unite in certain proportions and 
under certain conditions to give rise to car- 
bonic acid; hydrogen and oxygen produce 
water; nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to 
ammonia. These new compounds, like the 
elementary bodies of which they are composed, 
are lifeless; but when they are brought to- 
gether under certain conditions, they give rise 
to the still more complex body, protoplasm — 
and this protoplasm exhibits the phenomena 
of life." Here then we have our text; and 
straightway, after the manner of a sermon, I 
proceed to divide the subject under two heads. 
Firstly, we must consider whether all animal 
and vegetable life can be identified in this 
material basis of life; and secondly, whether 
there are grounds for assigning the phenomena 
of vitality and intellect to the molecular con- 
stituents of the protoplasm in connection with 
which they are exhibited. 

At this point we may introduce a remark on 
the history of the theory. The first stage was 
the completion of a theory of cells as the start- 
ing-point for all animal and vegetable growth. 
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This, as established by Virchow, runs thus: 
each cell consists of an outer skin or mem- 
brane, containing a nucleus and matter in 
which the nucleus is embedded. How the 
cells propagated themselves was by the elon- 
gation of the nucleus, which ere long parted 
in twain, each half taking its share of the 
surrounding matter, and thus standing forth 
as the new nucleus of a new cell From 
this point we are in the region of active con- 
troversy. One school gets rid of the membrane 
of the cell, another eliminates the nucleus, or 
at least subordinates it into a position of little 
significance. Putting these two subtractions to* 
gether, we have only left the contained matter 
in the cell — and this is protoplasm. 

Now the controversy at this point is im- 
portant. No argument which assumes the 
disappearance of cells, and instead thereof the 
existence of a "matter" of quite indefinite 
proportions, can in th^ present state of know- 
ledge be accepted. The argument and facts 
seem all to point the other way. It is Qnly 
in cells that protoplasm exists for the most ad- 
vanced German thinkers. It is these cells, and 
only such as, with or without the nucleus or 
membrane, still form self-complete organism. 
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which move and grow and reproduce them- 
selves. And when it is remembered that as 
such they differ infinitely from each other, and 
that from the very first moment of their exist- 
ence it would seem that the whole question 
may be interesting enough as physiology, but 
has small interest for the philosopher, we seek 
explanation of difference, and it leaves us 
where we were to be told that difference 
always was difference. 

Although this would be quite sufficient to 
justify one in abandoning the inquiry in the 
philosophic interest, it may still perhaps be 
interesting to see how the theory looks apart 
from this fatal flaw at the start. We will sup- 
pose that the old notion that all organisms, 
animal and vegetable, originate in or consist 
of cells is now exploded, and that in their 
place a single matter of life (protoplasm) has 
Ij^een established. How much does this mean ? 
** Protoplasm " (says the leading exponent of 
the system), " is the olay of the potter, which, 
bake it and paint it as he will, remains clay, 
separated by artifice and not by nature from 
the commonest brick or sun-dried clod." In 
solemn moments, when we have stood by the 
open grave, we have been reminded that dust 
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we are, and unto dust shall we return. But 
the fact that dust is the common stuff of 
which we are all made, has not hitherto led 
men into materialism. Perhaps we shall not 
much mind the substitution of "protoplasm" 
for " dust " ; in each case the majority of men 
will think a deal more of " the potter" and "the 
artifice" (i.e., design)j than of the stufif upon 
which the artifice was exercised. 

Now the assertion that all samples of proto- 
plasm are the same in their chemical compo- 
sition, has a tendency to mislead the ordinary 
mind in several ways. The chemical composi- 
tion of carbon and a diamond, of ozone and 
oxygen, are the same. Still, if any one will 
deny the difference, let him go to the stove and 
take a bit of charred wood to the jeweller 
and ask a diamond-price for the same. Again, 
though the same constituents go to form 
albumen, gelatine, and the urinary product^, 
yet we feel the difference to be the important 
fact. Further, we feel it is difference, not 
identity, that is in question when the various 
parts of an organism, say one's bone, muscle, 
and teeth, are all called protoplasm. At this 
point you will find an important word slipped 
in. Protoplasm in this reference, in order to 
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account for the vast chemical difiference between 
such tissues, is now called modified protoplasm. 
This word " modified " may mean only a very 
little, or it may mean very much. The desk 
at which I am writing might be described as 
modified wood; in such a case it includes 
" design " and the joiner, who somehow figures 
as even a more important factor than the wood. 
And lastly, protoplasm alive is not identical 
even chemically with protoplasm dead ; but it 
is only on protoplasm dead that the wide gen- 
eralisations of materialism are founded. All 
this seems to offer a serious difficulty to the 
theory which will identify all organisms in a 
common substance. If it is the same it is also 
dififerent, and the difiference seems the more 
striking relation of the two. Apart from any- 
thing else, take the ova of the trout and the 
amoeba, both pure protoplasm, and you will 
find that by varying the temperature one 
thrives and the other dies. If such difiference 
of result does not imply an organic difiference 
of nature, then it would seem that words have 
lost their common-sense meaning. 

To gather together what has been said, we 
may say there are two distinct schools with 
reference to the pretended physical basis of life. 
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The one says that protoplasm that is proto- 
plasm always exists in definite quantity in 
cells. The said definite measures or cells vary 
almost infinitely in consistence (fluid, gelatin- 
ous, &c.), in shape (cup-shaped, bottle-shaped, 
flat, conical, &c.), so also in structure and 
power. In this case the whole question as a 
contribution to philosophy is dismissed. The 
explanation still requires to be explained. The 
other school asserts that any quantity of proto- 
plasm is protoplasm still. This theory, besides 
having the best modern thought^ in its own 
sphere of investigation against it, has its own 
peculiar difficulties. Observation shows us 
that protoplasm does vary not only from this 
organisation to that one, but from this tissue 
to that one in the same organism. Supposing 
you assume the identity of the original basis 
between a man and a bird, to say the least, a 
good deal of difference and addition has to be 
accounted for. But the assumption itself is 
in an awkward position, for whatever else it 
has to rest upon, it has not observation. In 
experience the basis of the bird is nA)t at any 

^ A large amonnt of recent research resists the tendency 
to minimise the importance of the nucleus in the cell. To 
many investigators it is the most important element there. 
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time identical with that of the man. In short, 
typical protoplasm exists, like every other 
abstraction, in the fancy, not in nature; in 
nature the actual protoplasm is diflferent in 
every diflferent kind.^ 

Materialism as an explanation of life and 
consciousness is confronted with this insur- 
mountable barrier at the very outset. A 
physical basis of life is as yet without proof. 
In this case the further position that all 
vital and intellectual functions are but the 

^ All modem research goes to confirm the belief that life 
issues only from pre-existing life. Some dozen years ago, 
when a temperature of some 212 degrees was supposed 
sufficient to destroy the vital principle, experiments were 
conducted with solutions which had been subjected to the 
required heat, and the presence thereafter of life was con- 
sidered to have established the fact of spontaneous gener- 
ation. Since then, careful experiments have been made 
which have demonstrated that the vital principle is not 
destroyed even at a temperature of near 300 degi'ees. But 
supposing (although there is no ground for making the 
supposition), still supposing that spontaneous generation 
could be established, what would the result philosophically 
be ? At present, as far as we know, life comes from the egg, 
and the egg differs from kind to kind. Hereafter, we should 
say life ensues on certain arrangements of molecules, which 
would just mean that the said molecules and their arrange- 
ment in a certain way were the antecedents of life — the egg 
thus being included or subordinated under a wider law, 
and the great question would stand just as it does now, the 
explanation needing to be explained. 
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properties of the alleged basis, is quite mean- 
ingless. 

But even if it were not, and suppose there 
were a common material basis (protoplasm) of 
which the various animals and vegetables con- 
sist, could we even then, on this unverified 
assumption, pass on to the establishment of 
materialism? The argument here is one of 
analogy, not direct demonstration. For no 
manufactory for the production of live pro- 
toplasm has yet been set up. But take pro- 
toplasm and water: both of these are com- 
pounds, both compounds assume their form 
under a given stimulus, that of pre-existing 
protoplasm in the one case, and the electric 
spark in the other. How the stimulus really 
efifects the compounding we do not know, but 
in either case there it is. When the compound 
or molecular complication is efifected, we have 
vitality manifested in the one case and aquosity 
in the other. The question then takes this form. 
Why should vitality be considered a Tiem entity 
in the one case, whereas aquosity is not so con- 
sidered in the other ? Why should not vitality 
and intellect be considered as much the mere 
result of the non- vital antecedents as aquosity 
is the result of the non-aqueous antecedents ? 
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At this point it would be interesting to recall 
one's studies of Mill's System of Logic years 
ago. Analogy, we used to learn, was a guide- 
post pointing out the direction in which more 
rigorous investigation should be prosecuted. It 
often turns out that, upon holding the analogy 
up to closer inspection, the resemblances on 
which it was founded are more than counter- 
balanced by differences. The said differences 
may be the more important either viewed 
numerically or regarded as essential to the 
matter under investigation. Now, looking at 
the particular analogy in question, there are 
three particulars on which attention may be 
concentrated: (1) the original material; (2) 
the stimulus; (3) the result. In respect of 
the first the analogy is good, in respect of the 
other two it fails. In respect of the second, 
the stimulus in the one case is an electric 
spark; in the other, pre-existing live proto- 
plasm. To make the analogy to the point, the 
electric spark must be exchanged for water. 
Water coming into contact with or acting upon 
proper proportions of oxygen and hydrogen 
should produce new water, as protoplasm act- 
ing upon proper measures of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, produces fresh proto- 
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plasm. On viewing the spark as indispensable, 
then, to make the analogy complete, the electric 
spark coming into contact with oxygen and 
hydrogen in due proportion ought to produce 
an electric spark — ^that is, (mglit upon the anal- 
ogy of protoplasm — but it does not. Where, 
then, is the analogy? Looking at the third 
particular — viz., the result produced — ^here the 
analogy is quite gone. As a chemical and 
physical structure, the produced protoplasm 
may resemble the produced water. But the 
one has an organic structure, the other has not. 
It is this new additioncd fact wherein the whole 
problem lies, and in sight of which the whole 
analogy fails. " Come with me into the labo- 
ratory," says the scientist to the philosopher, 
"and I will show you once and for all the 
solution of the great question. You see this 
bag with hydrogen and that with oxygen. 
Here, you see, we mix the two; here also is 
the spiirk ; you hear the ' pop ' ; now you see 
the water. Having seen that, now look on 
this other table," he says, " and I'll show you 
how life is produced. Here, you see, I have 

some water, ammonia, carbonic acid " And 

whilst you gaze with hushed breath, expecting 
the revelation of the mighty secret, looking 
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curiously for the electric spark which is to turn 
these into living organism, you merely hear him 
tell you that, by feeding pbotoplasm which 
IS ALBEADY ALTVE ¥dth these, IT will hy-and-by 
twm (mt afresh supply of life. 

Alas for your expectations ! You come away 
sadly. The explanation of life is life. The 
scientist, you will say, can conjure very cleveriy 
when he has got the whole universe to conjure 
with.i 

1 This lecture is largely based upon Dr H. Stirling's book 
• Concerning Protoplasm. ' The book deserves careful study, 
even apart from the special subject from which it takes its 
name. It is a crushing criticism of Professor Huxley's 
theory respecting the ** physical basis of life," and also of 
that school of philosophy generally with which the Pro- 
fessor is identified. 

Sir H. Boscoe, in his presidential address to the British 
Association at Manchester (1887), dealt with the question 
of the limits of synthetical chemistry. His remarks em- 
phasise what is said in this lecture as to the impassable gulf 
which separates the inorganic from the organic 



THE END. 
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Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown Svo, pp. 6S8. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modem Geography. 53d Thousand, revised 

to the present time. Crown Svo, pp. 300, 3s. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book between the Author's * Outlines of Geography' and * Elements of 
Geography.' Twelfth Edition, revised. Crown Svo, pp. 238, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 176th Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. xSmo, pp. 118, is. 

First Steps in Geography. 86th Thousand. i8mo, pp. 

56. sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Digitized by (^OOglC 
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MACKAY. Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instmctions recently issued by the Science and 
Art Department. By the Rev. Albzandbb Mackat, LL.D., F.R.O.S. 30th 
Thousand, revised. Growm 8to, is. 6d. 

Facts and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 



Frofkne History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay's 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JOHN Mackav (late) of Herbiesdale. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

MACKAY. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 

of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American 
Democracy. By Charles Mackat, LL.D. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MACKELLAR. More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 

Highlands, trom 1862 to 1882. Translated into Gaelic by Mrs Mart Mackel- 
LAR. By command of Her Mcgesty the Queen. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 
IDS. 6d. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of 
the Ju<^es of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
John Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8vo, xas. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 

David M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

relatini? to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 

With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. William Mair, D.D., 

Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

MAITLAND. Parva. By E. Fuller Maitland (E. F. M.) Fcap. 

8vo. ss. 

MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord John 

Manners, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

MANNERS. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady John 
Manners. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women's Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. By 
Lady John Manners. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

o f Beaconsfield, K G. Sixth Edition , 6d. 

- Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, is. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms. 



Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, xs. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the 

youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Marshall. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 

Close of the India Company's Government ; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 68. 6d. 
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MARTIN. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. Big^hth Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 33. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, reyised. Fcap. 8vo, 60. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

with Life and Notes. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, printed on hand -made 
paper, 218. . 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergi, crown 8vo, 8s, 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, ss. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlensghlae- 

OBB. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. .r^-. , 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlabger. With 

Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene's Daughter : A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 



Hbnbik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap., 28. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Helena Faucit, Lady Habtik. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Oracioos Majesty the Qaeen. New Edition. Boyal 8vo, 
with Portrait. 98. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New ? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. Oboboe Matheson, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Value of the 

Religions Sentiment, Crown 8vo. {Tn the press. 

IklEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer— Dr Bell. By 
J. M. D. Meiklejohk, M. a., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Golden Primer, With Coloured Illustrations hy Wal- 
ter Crane. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 

The English Language : Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture. With Chapters on Versitlcation, Paraphrasing, and Panctuation. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Francisque-Michel, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de I'lnstitnt de 
France, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bound in Rozburghe style. Price 668. 

MICHIE. The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By Chbistopheb Y. Michib, Forester, Oullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlaiiged, 5s. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church 
of Scotland. By the Rev. Robt. Milne, M.A., D.D., Ardler. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Crack of Doom. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 

Centuries. By Major-General John Mitchell, Author of 'Life of Wallenstein.' 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, 9s. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 
Illustrations on Steel, by the late Qeorob Cbuieshakk. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. digitized by GOOg IC 
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MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Chnstianity, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Mombrie, M.A., D.Sc. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King's College, London. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, 5s. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 



enlarged. Crown Svo, 



Brgea. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 

- Agnosticism. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 5s. 

— Preaching and Hearing ; and Other Sermons. Crown 

Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Belief in God. Crown Svo, 33. 



MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Montague, 94th Regiment, Author of 
• Clande Meadowleigh,' &c. Svo, los. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the 'Life 
of Edward Irving,' &c. 2 vols, crown Svo, £1, 4s. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes ; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By Jambs Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, £i, xos. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 
no Plot in Particular. By A Plain Woman. New Edition, crown Svo, 68. 

POOR NELLIE. By the Same. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to 'Maga.' By the Hon. Lord Neaves. Fifth Edition, fcap. Svo, 
48. 

■ The Greek Anthology. Being VoL XX. of 'Ancient Clas- 

sics for English Readers.' Crown Svo, as. 6d. 

NEEDELL. The Story of Philip Methuen. By Mrs J. H. Needell, 
Author of ' Julian Karslake's Secret,' ' Lucia, Hugh, and Another.' 3 vols, 
post Svo, 25s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Hknbt Al- 
LEYNB Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S.,F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post Svo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, i8s. 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown Svo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with x66 Engravings, ^b. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, is. 6d. 

A Manual of Palaeontology, for the Use of Students, 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palseontology. Second 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged, a vols. 8vo, with 733 Engravings, 

£9, 3S. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 

the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleeontological Science. Crown Svo, 
with 276 Engravings, xos. 6d. 

On the " Tabulate Corals " of the Palaeozoic Period, 

with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 



with Critical Descriptions of lUustrative Species. lUustrated with xf 
Lithograph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-roya|^^()(jyi^ qq[^ 
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NICHOLSON. On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Mon- 
ticulipora and its Sab-Oenera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative 
Species. By Henby Allbtne Nicholson, M.D., D.Bc, P.L.B., F.G.S., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. Super- 
royal 8vo, i88. 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 



dom. 8vo, with io6 Illustrations, 6s. 
NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 
By the late Maxwell Niohglson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen's, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. MasoUam : a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 

By Laurence Oliphant. 3 vols, post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Piccadilly : A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 

Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Eighth Edition, 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

Traits and Travesties ; Social and Political Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
The Land of Khemi. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Haifa ; Life in Modem Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 

Stone. Third Edition, Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

Fashionable Philosophy, and other Sketches. In paper 

cover, IS. 

Sympneumata : or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 



Man. Edited by Laurence Oliphant. Post 8vo« xos. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine ; and his Brother. By Mrs 

Oliphant. 58., cloth. 

Katie Stewart. 2S. 6d. 

A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6dr 

OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 

Bherard Osborn, C.B. 3 vols, crown 8vo, las. 
OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clebk. a vols, imperial 8vo, ;^i, iis. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 

By B. J. Oswald. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
OUR OWN POMPEII. A Romance of To-morrow. 2 vols, crown 

8vo, 17s. 

OUTRAM. Lyrics : Legal and Miscellaneous. By the late George 

OUTBAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited 
by J. H. Stoddart, LL.D. ; and Illustrated by William Ralston and A. B. 
Boyd. In i vol. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Twelfth 
Edition. Revised by Professor Lapwobth of Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham, iln as press. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch- Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Charles Lapwobth, LL. D. , F. G.S. , 
&c., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham. »th Edition. «. 6d. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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PAGE. Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geography. Third 

Edition, Bevised and Enlarged by Prof. Lapwobth. With Engravings. 58. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 58. 

Poems by a Painter. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap,, 

cloth, 58. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hogabth 

PATTBBSON. SvO, Z38. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 

Metals upon the World. 2 vols. Svo, 318. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 
Body-Gnard for Scotland. By Jambs Balfoub Paul, Advocate of the BcottlBh 
Bar. Crown ^to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £9, as. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 
Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain S. C. F. Peils, B.S.C. Third 
Edition, fcap. cloth, zs. 6d. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book' of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. Pettiobsw. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Beaders. 
Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown Svo volumes, with portraits, price 38. 6d. 

[For list of Volumes jmUishedf see page 2. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. Small fcap. Svo, cloth gilt» as. 6d. The Cottage Edition, 32mo, sewed, 
Sd. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, xs. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, fcap., gilt cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges* gilt, 4s. 
PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French : with Intro^ 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Bathes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Universi^ of St Andrews. Eighth Edition, xamo, 4s. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 



struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., IjL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. Dabnsll, M.A., Head-Master of 



Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Ninth Edition, fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. Svo, 38. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Robert 0. Pbingle. 
Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James Macdonald, Editor of the 
* Live-Stock Journal,' &c. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

firom 1707 to XS47, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols, large Svo, £sf 3s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTmG SCOTLAND, 

collection of. Published Annually with General Index. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society, 
fiv Lieut. -Col. Baloabbes D. Wabdlaw Bamsat. Two vols, post Svo, 2x8. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited from the MSS. of John Bamsat, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by Albxandeb 
Allabdtce, Author of 'Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,' &c. In two 
vols. Svo. [In the press. 

RANKINE. A Treatise on the Rights and Burdens incident to 
the Ownership of Lands and other Heritages in Scotland. By John Bankine 
M.A., Advocate. Second Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. 8vo, 458. 

RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

UNIVEBSITT OF EDINBUBGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2^ xas. 6d. 
RICE. Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. By Distinguished 
Hen of his Time. Collected and Edited by Allen Thobndikx Bicb, Editor 
of the ' North American Beview.' Large Svo, with PortraitSj^^iiy VjOOQ IC 
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BIMMER. The Early Homes of Prince Albert By Alfred 

RnofXB, Author of ' Our Old Coantry Towns/ &c Beantifolly Illnstrated 
with Tinted Plates and numerous Bngravings on Wood. 8vo, tos. 6d. 
ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie Robbrt- 
BON. M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 68. 

The White Angel of the Polly Ann, and other Stories, 

A Book of Fables and Fancies. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Our Holiday Among the Hills. By James and Janet 

LooiE BoBERTBOK. Fcsp. Bvo, 38. 6d. 
ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E. S. RoscoB. Crown 

8yo, 48. 6d. 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By Andrew Ross, 

S.S.G., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £^t 128. 6d. 

ROSSLYN. Love that Lasts for Ever. A Jubilee Lyric. By the 
Earl of Rossljrn. Dedicated by Permission to the Queen, on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of her Accession, and published by Her Majesty's Command. 
Printed on hand-made paper, with vellum cover, is. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 
John Bussbll. Large 8vo, with Illustrations, ais. 

RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870 : Its Political 
and Military History. By Col. W. Bustow. Translated from the German, 
by John Layland Nbedham, Lieutenant B.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, ;^z, iis. 6d. 

ST LEGER Under a Delusion. A Novel. By Joan St Leger. 

2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By Fbedbbick 

VON Schiller. Translated by C. G. A. Lockhabt. Pcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By "Black Palmer." Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 
SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS. Reconstructed in accordance with 

the Principles of Physical Science. By the Writer of * Free Notes on Herbert 

Spencer's First Principles.' Crown 8vo, ss. 

SELLER AND STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 
Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By William Seller, M.D., F.R.S.B., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Dietetics ; and Henrv Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of * The 
Book of the Farm,' kc Post 8vo, with Engravings, x6s. 

•' SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
Y German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 

'^i Edinbuigh. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 

the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SETON. A Budget of Anecdotes. Chiefly relating to the Current 

Century. Compiled and Arranged by George Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. 

New and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo. Boards, is. 6d. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General Shadwell, C.B. 2 vols. Svo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 368. 

SHAND. Fortune's Wheel. By Alex. Innes Shand, Author of 

' A^nst Time,' &c. 3 vols, post Svo, 25s. 6d. 

Half a Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners. Svo. 

Z2S. 6d. 

Letters from the "West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

'Times.* Crown Svo, 5s. 

SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

Edited by Alexander Allardvge, Author of 'Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,' &c With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In two 
vols. Svo. Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. [In fhepress. 
SIM, Margaret Sim's Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B, 
Walfobd, Author of ' Mr Smith : A Part of His Life,' &c. Crown Svo, 58. 
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SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days : Nelson and Puck. By Evb 

Blantybe Simpson. Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, as. 6d. 

SKELTON. Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart A History. By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. Author of ' The Essays 
of Shirley.* Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SMITH, Italian Irrigation : A Report on the Agricultural Canals 
of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
tem of Northern and Central India. By Lieut. -CoL R Baird Smith, F.G.S., 
Bengal Engineers. Second Edition. 3 voJs. Svo, with Atlas, 30s. 

SMITH. Thomdale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 

Smith, Author of * A Discourse on Ethics,' Ac. A New Edition. Crown 
Syo, ids. 6d. 

Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown Svo, 8s. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables of onr Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M. A., King Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SMITH. Writings by the Way. By John Campbell Smith, 

M. A. JBheriff-Substitute. Crown Svo, 9s. 
SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 

Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 

Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docn- 

ments. By W. C. Smith, LL.B., Advocate. Svo, 6s. 
SOLTERA. A Lady's Ride Across Spanish Honduras. By Maria 

SoLTERA. With Illustrations. Post Svo, 12s. 6d. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 

Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo, 6s. 
SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
Rod and Gun. By Tom Speedv. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Illustrations by Lieut.-Qeneral Hope Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and 
others. Svo, 15s . 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland ; 
or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Divine Offices, according to the Order of the Church of Scotland. 
By Oeoboe W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture ; A Series 
of Designs. By John Starforth, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £^, 178. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, z5 vols. Svo, ;Ci6, z6s. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &c. 
STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 
Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted from the life ; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third. In great par Re- 
written, a vols, large Svo, £2, xos. 

The Book of Farm Buildings ; their Arrangement and 

Construction. By Henrt Stephens, F.R.S.K, Author of *The Book of the 
Farm ; ' and Robert Soott Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En- 
gravings. Large Svo, uniform with * The Book of the Farm,' &c. £^^ iis. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 

Slioht and R Soott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens. Large 
8vo, uniform with * The Book of the Farm,* £9^ as. o I r> 

-^— Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings. -'^.^ 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. John 

Stevenson, Author of ' Mycologia Scotia,' Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland, a vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 6cL each. 

Vol. I. AaARICn&— BOLBITIUS. Vol. II. CORTINAMUfl— Dacrtmyces. 

STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewart, 

V.S., Author of ' Stable Economy.' New Edition, as. 6d. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By John Stewart, V.S. Seventh Edition, fcap. 8yo, 6s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English LanguagCw Including a very Copious Selection of Scientiflc Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Bev. James Storhonth. T^e Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. 
P. H. Phelp, M.A. Cantab. Ninth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8vo, pp. 800. 7s. 6d. 

— ^— Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. F. H. Phelp. Library 
Edition. Imperial Svo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary 
and an Etymological Spelling-book. Fcap. Svo, pp. 354. 3S. 

STORY. Nero ; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 

' Roba di Roma.' Fcap. Svo, 6s. 
Vallombrosa. Post Svo, 53. 

He and She ; or, A Poet's Portfolio. Fcap. Svo, in parch- 
ment, 3S. 6d. 

Poems. 2 vols, fcap., 7s. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 



STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Post Svo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 12s. 6d. 

STURGIS. John-a- Dreams. A Tale. By Julian Sturgis. 

New Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 
Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions, in Plain 
Language, of upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gardens, Rockwork, and 
Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and 
Culture. By William Sutherland, Gardener to the Earl of Minto ; formerly 
Manager of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, Author of 'The Confessions of a Thug,' &c. &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown Svo, 6s. 

TAYLOR. The City of Sarras. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

TEMPLE. Lancelot Ward, M.P. A Love-Story. By George 

Temple. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By the Rev. Robert Menzies, D. D. With a Preface written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 
Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest. With Engraved Plans, illustrative of the various systems of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By David Thomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, KG., at Drumlanrig. Fourtii and Chea^ei^E^tion, 
crown Svo, 5s. Digitized by VjVJOvIV^ 
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THOMSON. The Handy Book of Fruit-Ciilture under Glass : 
being a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing 
of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With 
Engravings of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the Cultivation and Forcing 
of these Fruits. By David Thomson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Engrav- 
ings, 78. 6d. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape- 
vine. By William Thomson, Tweed Vineyards. Ninth Edition, 8vo, ss. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 
Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, Ac. By Barbara 
Thomson. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, ss. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. PubUshed annually, price 58. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary's College in the University of St Andrews ; and one of her Majesty's 



Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, i6s. 

- Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. Svo, 15s. 

- Theism. The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All . 
Wise and Beneficent Creator. Svo, los. 6d. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third 



Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 'The 

Open Door,' *Old Lady Mart.' Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By John Vbitch, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post Svo, 12s. 6d. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, in Boxborghe bind- 
ing. 15s. 
VIRGIL. The ^neid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 
Verse by G. E. Bickards, M.A., and Lord Bavens worth. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 
xos. 
WALFORD. The Novels of L. B. Walpord. New and Uniform 
Edition. Crown Svo, each 58. 
Mr Smith : A Fart of his Lirs. I Troxtblssome Daughters. 
Cousins. Dick Nethbrby. 

Pauline. I The Baby's Grandmother. 

History of a Week. 

WARDEN. Poems. By Francis Heywood Warden. With a 

Notice by Dr Vanroth. Crown Svo, 58. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS. People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 

Svo, cloth, 158. 6d. Or separately :— 
Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2S. 6d. ; boards, 2S. 
Ten Thousand A- Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 
Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 

Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 
Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
WARREN. The Five Books of the Psalms. With Marginal 

Notes. By Rev. Samuel L. Warren, Rector of Esher, Surrey ; late Fellow, 

Dean, and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 68. 
WATSON. Christ's Authority ; and other Sermons. By the late 

Archibald Watson, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dundee, and one of 

Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. With Introduction by the Very 

Rev. Principal Caird, Glasgow. Crown Svo, 78. 6d. 

WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop-Rod. By David Webster. 



Crown Svo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
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WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on "the System of Field 
Manoeuvres best adapted for enabling onr Troops to meet a Continental Army." 
Edited by Lieat.-General Sir Bowabd Brucb Hamlbt, K.C.B. Svo, x2B. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Oovemment, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Bev. Professor Alxx. T. Mitchell, of St Andrews, and the Bev. Johk 
Stbxtthebs, LKD. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
MitcheU. 8vo, z^s. 

WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. Jambs 

Whits. Seventh Edition, post 8vo. with Index, 6s. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 
sand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

WHITE. Archaeological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre and Enap- 
dale. By Colonel T. P. Wnms, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 2 vols, folio, £4, 4s. Vol L, Kintyie, sold separately, 
£^, as. 

The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. A Popular 

Account. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WILLS AND GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children, By 
W. G. Wills and the Hon. Mrs Greekx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
Professor Febbieb. 12 vols, crown 8vo, £3, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 48. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s, 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., i6s. 

The Noctes Ambrosianae. 4 vols., i6s. 

The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosianse. By Chbistopher 

NoBTH. Edited by John Skslton, Advocate. With a Portrait of Professor 
Wilson and of the Ettrick Shepherd, engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 



8vo, 48. 

WILSON. From Korti to Khartum : A Journal of the Desert 
March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon's 
Steamers. By Colonel Sir Chables W. Wilson, K.C.B., E.C.M.G., R.B, 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WINGATE. Annie Weir, and other Poems. By David Wingate, 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Lily Neil. A Poem. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeare. With 

Introductions and Notes. By Chables Wobdswqbth, D.C.L., Bishop of S. 

Andrews. 3 vols, post 8vo, each price 7s. 6d. 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope 

WoBSLKT, M.A. Edited by Edwabd Wobslbt. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

YATE. England and Russia Face to Face in Asia. A Record of 

Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant A. C. Yate, 
Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the 'Pioneer,' 'Daily Tele- 
graph,' &e., &c., with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 8vo, wiUi Maps 
and Illustrations, 21s. 

YOUNG. Songs of Stranger done into English Verse. By William 

Young. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
YULE. Fortification; for the Use of Officers in the Army, and 
Readers of Military History. By Col. Yule, Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, xos. 6d. 

ZIT AND XOE : Their Early Experiences. Reprinted from 
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Blackwood's Magazine.' Crown 8vo, paper coyer, is. ( QOQ I C 
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